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Quarantine faces GI's 


back from POW camps 


HE first break had come in the war 
that has lasted nearly three years, 
eer more destruction acre-for-acre, 

10re death and suffering man-for- 
man, than any other in history. 


By agreement oz poth sides, the 
seemingly endless confinement and 
separation from their families was to 
end next week for about one in every 
20 of the war prisoners (5,800 of 132,000 
held by UN, 600—including 120 Ameri- 
cans—of 11,559 held by the Chinese and 
N. Koreans). Actual exchange of the 
POW’s—the sick and wounded under 
Geneva Convention definition—was to 
begin on Monday and be completed in 
30 days. 

In agreeing to the exchange April 1, 

China’s Chou En-lai had offered com- 
promises to speed a cease-fire by set- 
tling the whole POW issue. On the 14th 
the U.S. decided to agree to reopen 
truce talks, with Switzerland to be 
suggested as the neutral country to 
have jurisdiction—according to Chou’s 
proposal—over POW’s said to be un- 
willing to go home. 
POW'S CENSORED: Eighth Army 
“regulations” imposed on the _ press 
concerning the reception of U.S. POW’s, 
for which no direct explanation was 
offered, inspired speculation as to how 
eager the Pentagon really was to get 
U.S. prisoners back. Reporters in Korea 
were told they would “not be permitted 
to talk” to the POW's 

... except for those hand-picked by 

Army public information officers and 

those prisoners will have to be ques- 

tioned in mass interviews. Reporters 

Iwere] forbidden to ride in ambu- 

lance trains ... [would] not be ad- 

mitted to the hospitals to which the 
prisoners are taken (N.Y. World- 

Telegram, 4/13). 

“TORTURE OR DEATH”: The tip-off 
seemed to have been given in Detense 
Dept. releases from Washington and 
in the initial announcement, on the 
day the exchange agreement was 
signed, that POW’'s could only Ri in- 
terviewed if “mentally and phJsically 
fit’ (UP, 4/10). The Defense Dept. 
(Continued on Page 5) 
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EASTER MORNING IN KOREA 


At a Catholic service at sunrise 200 U.S. Marines pray for peace. 


With the prayers there must have been quickening 


thoughts of home—thoughts nourished by the success of the prisoner exchange and the hope of an early truce. 


FASCISM STRIKES IN CHICAGO 





FDR memorial smashed by DP's 


By Cedric Belfrage 


CHICAGO 

APR 12, 1945, was the day Franklin 
D. Roosevelt died, as he was laying 
foundations for peaceful co-existence 
with the Soviet Union after Hitler's 
approaching defeat. In the midst of a 
broad Soviet initiative for peace which 
alarmed Wall St., the 1953 anniversary 
of the greatest President since Lincoln 
was awarded even deeper press oblivion 


FIRST A FLAG, THEN THE BOOKS 
In the street outside the wrecked meeting hall in Chicago these rioters, with 


hate-filled faces, 


burn a Soviet flag. Later they made a bonfire of books by 


American authors found in all public libraries. 


than in previous cold-war years. But 
in Chicago, the Council of American- 
Soviet Friendship planned to comme- 
morate Roosevelt at a meeting coupling 
his name with the U.S.S.R.’s Joseph 
Stalin with whom, after the™Teheran 
conference in 1943, he announced him- 
Self “friends in fact, in spirit and in 
purpose.” 

The Sunday mong was announced 
for 3 p.m. At 2:45 a nondescript army 
of some 150 men mainly in their forties 
moved up the sidewalk of W. Chicago 
Av. toward the People’s Auditorium, 
carrying two-by-fours under their coats 
and signs reading “MURDER INC., 
MOSCOW INC.—SAME THING,” 
“BLOODY RUSSIA WANTS PEACE—A 
PIECE OF AMERICA.” The signs iden- 
tified them as members of “Ukrainian 
Youth for Freedom” and “American 
Friends of the Anti-Bolshevik Bloc of 
Nations.” 


MOB AT WORK: There were few peo- 
ple on the avenue. Outside the hall 
there was one cop with another on the 
corner near a police car. Inside, some 
35 persons (mainly women with a few 
children) of the 500-odd expected for 
the meeting had already arrived. 

The “anti-Bolshevik” army reached 
the hall just as the three speakers who 
had come from New York to address 
the meeting—author-screenwriter John 
Howard Lawson, Civil Rights Congress 
head William L. Patterson, and GUAR- 
DIAN editor Cedric Belfrage—rolled up 
in two cars with Council officials. By 
the time the cars had circled the block 
once, to survey the situation and look 
for parking space, the entrance to the 
hall was blocked by a mass of “anti- 
Bolsheviks” and the vanguard of their 
army was already pouring inside. They 
set to work beating the early arrivals 
indiscriminately, driving them out 
through the rear entrance into an alley 
where murderous assaults continued on 
those who did not run fast enough. 

The few men present fought the 
overwhelming mob as best they could; 
one of them managed in time to wrest 
from an attacker a chair which he was 
about to bring down with full force 
on the already bloody head of a white- 
haired man prostrate on the sidewalk, 


DO NOT DISTURB: Meanwhile the 
attackers scooped up the books set out 
for sale in the hall, carried them out 
and made a bonfire on the avenue as 
cops looked on. The book-burning fol- 
lowed the precedent they had learned 
in a thorough school—in Hitler’s Ger- 
many. The attackers were “displaced 
persons” left in Germany after the war, 
who had fought for or collaborated with 
the Nazis and been admitted to the 
U.S. under the McCarran Act which 
makes a fascist background a high 
commendation. 

How recently they had come from 
Europe was abundantly indicated; in 


the shouting, screaming crowd of over 
1,000 that converged on the hall within 
minutes of the first ‘attackers’ arrival, 
hardly a word of any language except 
Russian, Polish and Ukrainian could 
be heard. 


ARRESTED BUT “LOST”: Within two 
or three minutes scores of cops, with 30 
police vehicles and a number of news- 
men, had also arrived; their attitude 
toward the DP’s was one of open ap- 
proval of their assault and destruction, 
In one gesture of law-upholding they 
shoved a group of DP’s, screaming 
Ukrainian maledictions, into a paddy- 
wagon; the cops listened, smiled, then 
opened the doors and let them out 
again. (The Chicago Tribune reported 
next day: “The crowd surged in and 
the police lost their prisoners.”) 
Above the Russian-Ukrainian babel 
@ man in the crowd, who had been 


(Continued on Page 4) 
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NOTICE TO ALL SUBSCRIBERS 








RENEW NOW — SAVE $1 


ON MAY | the subscription price of the NATIONAL GUAR- 
DIAN will become $3 a year. 
MAY I will be honored at the $2 rate. We have kept the 
price at $2 for three years (we started at $4) but steeply 
increasing costs and our determination to maintain the 
paper’s high quality have made the change unavoidable. 


TO RENEW NOW just tear out the corner of this page 
with your address label on the back and mail it in with 
$2 (check, cash, money order) to 

NATIONAL GUARDIAN, 17 Murray St., New York 7, N.Y. 


All renewals received by 
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A seat for Syngman 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 

One thing (as the speechmakers 
say) is certain. There is no future 
in Korea for our good friend Dr. 
Syngman Rhee, no matter how the 
situation works out. 

Something is clearly going to 
have to be done with the person 
of Dr. Rhee, and as a humane en- 
terprise I invite suggestions from 
GUARDIAN readers. 

Isn't the job of president of 
Columbia University open? 

Omvium Gatherum 

Sorry, Grayson Kirk got the nod 
at Columbia recently. But there’s 
a job open at Harvard, now that 
President Conant is manning our 
first line of defense on the Rhine 
as High Commissioner to Ger- 
many. Ed. 


We'll buy that 


RANSOMVILLE, N. C. 

The idea of pie in the sky by 
and by makes me kind of hungryr 
I sort of think we should love one 
another here, and have our pie 
here: 

Peace and creation are just 
Naturally a better investment than 
war and destruction. We have been 
paying the price of heaven to get 
hell; isn't heaven a better buy? 

Vernon Ward 


Where life is... 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

I am sending you excerpts from 
a letter recently received from a 
young man who was, before being 
drafted, a highly-gifted leader in 
Chicago community work and a 
dedicated GUARDIAN builder: 

“I am, of course, in the Infantry 
—a light weapons company, and as 
a rifleman I must learn to use a 
bayonet and rifle for the obvious 
purpose of human destruction. On 
my shoulder I carry my rifle but 
in my combat pack I carry a copy 
of Hamlet and a book by the old 
John Steinbeck (Grapes of Wrath). 

“Most important, however, I no- 
tice the hundreds of young men— 
healthy, dignified and very human, 
who are disgusted with the idea of 
death and obedience, Only wishing 
to live their lives in happiness and 
peace—a farm boy from Miss*url 
on my left and a young auto work- 
er on my right with a teacher in 
the middle. 

“Through this I remember ithe 
werds of Sean O'’Casey: ‘The ar- 
tist’s place is to be where life is, 
active life, found in neither ivory 
tower nor concrete shelter... 

“My buddies call me _ professor 
and a few who have had sparse 
education have asked me to teach 
them. They are now giving up 





about 2 hours of their 7 sleeping 
ones to be taught public speaking 
and literature —here in the bar- 
Facks. Most of them are in the 
20-year-old bracket. ... 
“Yours for peace.” 
GUARDIAN readers might be en- 
touraged to know that even un- 
der the brutalizing conditions of 
U.S. mlitiary life, those who be- 
Jieve in peace and in a_ better 
world can be an exemplary in- 
fluence. Oo. Cc. M. 





How crazy can 
you get dept. 


LAS VEGAS, Nev., April 8— 
Atomic bomb attacks on our 
cities would place new re- 
sponsibilities on the lingerie 
industry at every level, it Was 
revealed during a discussion of 
thermal radiation effects here by 
a group of the world’s foremost 
authorities on atomic weapons. 

. Strapless and sleveless de- 
signs will have to be elimt- 
mated, as well as designs with 
tight fitting sections. . . . At 
least one scientist thinks slips 
with loose, made-in panties 
“like the split drawers Grand- 
ma used to wear’ would be 
meeded to afford the fullest 
protection. 

«~ —Women's Wear Daily, Apr. 9. 

One-year free sub to Sender 
of each item published under 
this heading. Winner: Irving 
Isaacson, New York City. 











Super-probe 
ALISO VILLAGE, CALIF. 

Item: “Rep. R. L. F. Sikes (D- 
Pia.) urges the creation of a con- 
gressional investigating committee 
te investigate all other congres- 
sional investigating committees.) 
In_ reference to the item men- 

tioned above, 

J think it to be the crux of the 
plan: 

The proposed investigation of 

MeCarthy, the Noise of America 
man. Hedy Sibling 


Peace—in deed 


E. PEPPERELL, MASS. 

lt has long been my opinion 
that the Soviet policies were not 
always as wise as they might have 
been. Whether Stalin was respons- 


ible or not I don’t know, but the 


reeent changes since his death, 
with their repercussions here—pPpar- 
ticularly in the stock market—con- 
firm me in my opinion. 

For long-range policy I think the 
most powerful force in the world is 
the power of a good example, 
whether as an individual or a na- 
tion. Of course there are occasions 
—such as in Spain where the gov- 
ermpment was attacked by Franco— 
where the only thing to do is to 
take off the kid gloves and fight 
with bare knuckles. But it was my 
opinion at the start of the war in 
Korea—and it is still my opinion 
althéugh I am against everything 
the U.S. has done there—that if 
the N. Koreans had stopped fight- 
ing when the UN asked them to, 
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regardless of who started it, they 
would have been much bet€er off 
than they are now. I know tempers 
are not always controllable and I 
don't blame them for what they 
have done. I blame the U.S. 
Anyway, I certainly hope the 
present trend continues. For the 
more the socialist world actually 
proves its love for peace in deeds— 
deeds that the U.S. press cannot 
help but mention—the more our 
maniacs here will be getting into 
hot water. Al Amery 


Where Pilgrims cried 


“SUMMER RENTALS, month or 
more. Communist-5th amendment- 
ers not wtd. Ethel Archer Ball, 
Provincetown, Mass.” 

—Advt., N. Y. Times, Apr. 5, 1953. 
Come up to Shady Nook, folks, 
Our lovely summer camp. 

Every room has a view of the bay 
And a hidden mike in the lamp. 
You’re assured of fine companions, 
Adults and children both, 
For we never take a camper 
Who hasn't signed an oath. 
The counselors for your children 
Are loyal, energetic; 
We're getting Lizzie Bentley, 
Herb Philbrick and Matt Cvetic. 
Come join with us in fun and 
games; 
We play (and play to win). 
You'll learn our favorite camping 
song: 

“Am not, have never been.” 
Come up to Shady Nook, folks: 
The ocean breeze is rare. 
No slightest breath of liberty 
Contaminates the air. 

dessiea Davidson 


What happened in Sidney 
SIDNEY, OHIO 
I am a union organizer, usually 
working and living in small towns 
away from where tite “news” is 
made. I look forward to the GUAR- 
DIAN every week with an eager- 
ness, since it brings me news of 
what is going on in other cities 
and towns for the _ progressive 
movement in America. Your con- 
tribution to the progressive move- 
ment and to the fighting spirit of 
Americans has been a great and 
magnificent one—and in me you 
have not only an ardent reader, but 
an ardent booster and supporter. A 
year ago when I came to Sidney 
there were no GUARDIAN read- 
ers. There are five now, and many 
more possibilities if I just get the 
time to “hog tie’’ the people down 
and get their $2 from them. 
Mary C. Whitehead 


The stumbling block 
KINTYRE, N.D. 

We have read for a long while 
about am approaching crisis be- 
tween the West and communist- 
ruled countries. We are familiar 
with the words “Cold War” with- 
out really knowing what It is. 

I think it was just a year ago 
that Russia had a convention in- 
viting free and unfettered inter- 
natéonal commerce. I know that 
the West can get no concession on 
mining, timber or other natural 
resources to exploit Russian labor, 
as England did in pre-war Poland, 
where the English owned great 
stretches of land which the Polish 
people worked for subsistence. Now 
this great embargo—nothing to or 
from Russia—how can it be a crisis 
when the West is the instigator 
and advocate of the embargo? The 
Russians have made an official bid 
for good will and trade. 

I like the GUARDIAN and sug- 
gest that an article be written on 
the whys and wherefores of ex- 
isting economic stalemates be- 
tween East and West. Lots of sub- 
scribers would welcome it. I bet 
many are as dumb on the subject 
as I am. Thorvald Siem 


Look, no heads! 
LOS ANGELES, CALI. 

There are two excellent words in 
the dictionary that aptly describe 
these: Acephala, shellfish, such 
(free enterprise) and they are 
these: Acaphala, shellfish, such 
as the oyster, having no distinct 
head; Acephali, a fabled race of 
old, described as lacking heads. 
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REPORT TO READERS 


The local touch 


ARLIER IN THE YEAR, the GUARDIAN had to cut off many 
subscribers whose renewals were too long overdue. 

We felt that many (probably most!) cf these cut-offs would 
respond to a local approach where they did not renew via our 
mail appeals. 

So we set about trying to find our friends all over the coun- 
try, as individuals or in groups, who would tackle the job. 

So we’ve written many, many letters to friends and support- 
ers everywhere. And the results are 
very good, although nowhere near 
complete for all 48 states. (And we 
shouldn't forget Canada and Hawaii. 
Our per capita circulation and sup- 
port there are amazing!) 

HIS WEEK we'd like to give you 
a fill-in report on what's been 
going on—with much more such 
good news to come, we hope. We hope 
that a glimpse of what others are 
doing may make you pitch in, too. 

If you can help out in your area, 

please Jet us know quickly. We try to do everything possible from 

this office, but we know that if the GUARDIAN is to continue 
and really grow, it will be due to the work done by you, the 
reader. 

Here are some highlights of this spring’s sub activity: 

CALIFORNIA: On top. Tiba Willner doing a wonderful job 
in S. Calif. but needs all the help she can get. Her address is 949 
Schumacher Drive, Los Angeles 48; let her hear from you if you're 
willing and able to help. The IPP has set a quota of 2,000 subs. 

San Francisco, Berkeley, Oakland, Santa Monica, Paradise, 
Chico, Long Beach, Topanga, Riverside, Palo Alto, and more— 
they’re all plugging along on building the GUARDIAN. Sausalito, 
a community of only 5,000, says for example: “We expect to have 
in a short time a better GUARDIAN subscription list than any 
other town its size in the country.” 

ARKANSAS: Just beginning promotion campaign. Tough. 

COLORADO: Steady, consistent statewide campaign. 

CONNECTICUT: Bridgeport meeting this Sunday. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: Campaign just beginning. 

FLORIDA: Time for another GUARDIAN affair. February 
party very successful. Subs and renewals coming in slowly. 

IDAHO: Statewide campaign progressing. Much excitement 
over Coeur d’Alene’s te#m competition. Other areas Please copy. 

ILLINOIS: New Chicago committee now forming. So many 
good friends should have gotten together long ago. Rock Island 
is just coming into the picture. 

IOWA: Statewide campaign going forward. 

KANSAS: Some wonderful friends like Walter Saar. But no 
committee, no GUARDIAN circulation-building up to now. 

MARYLAND: Statewide campaign under way. Silver Spring 
and environs promotion continuing. 

MINNESOTA: Duluth, Minneapolis, St. Paul all sparking. 

MONTANA: Steady influx of renewals and new subs. Goal 
here is to maintain the statewide record of the best per capita 
GUARDIAN readership in the U.S.A. 

NEW JERSEY: Statewide campaign, plus pledge .of $100 
monthly to the GUARDIAN Sustaining Fund. 

OHIO: Statewide sub campaign launched in the PP’s March 
“Independent.” 
amen ae —. on 7356 S.E. 30th St., Portland 2, just 

mted to head a statewide campaign. ; 

GUARDIAN promotion. Pe eae a ees es 
RHODE ISLAND: Little Rhody is now producing results. 
TENNESSEE: Our friends, the Parsons, are plugging along. 
TEXAS: Help wanted. E] Paso and Houston can hardly cover 

all those acres. 

WASHINGTON: Fair Taylor, Mary Gibson, Lyle Mercer... 
chugging along. Right behind California. 

WEST VIRGINIA: One friend sent us a contribution ear- 
marking it for the “office cat.” Since our cat’s demands are very 
modest, the contribution was passed along and our thanks were 
accompanied by the question “Can’t we interest you in a GUAR- 
DIAN circulation-building campaign?” No answer—as yet. 

WYOMING: One lonesome sub in Cheyenne wants to know 
why-o-why there aren’t more. 
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THE ALTERNATIVE IS CO-EXISTENCE AND BIG PROSPERITY 





Eisenhower's 


By Tabitha Petran 
socialist world’s “peace of- 
fensive” continued to beom last 
week. From France the N.Y. Post 
(4/6,8) reported that the “rising pop- 
ularity of Soviet moves” might 

... Soon compare wilh wartime en- 

thusiasm for Russian defense against 

Hitler’s armies. .. . [They are] find- 

ing sympathetic listeners among the 

most anti-Communist officials in 

Europe. 

This much of a pattern emerged from 
Washington reactions to the “peace 
oftensive” and its crystallizing decisions 
on the arms budget: 

@ Just as Truman sought to localize 
a “little war” to maintain high profits 
and finesse growing economic prob- 
lems at home, the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration seeks to lecalize a “little 
peace”—to buy time for frustrated war 
planners—coupled with a “little de- 
pression” to step up the profit rate. 

@ This attempt to “buy time” by a 
cease-fire in Korea makes even more 
urgent the America people’s responsi- 
bility of insisting on a _ cease-fire 
broadening into a real peace. 

U.S. News (4/10) suggested that “a 
cease-fire mav be temporary, not per- 


CAN ANY OF YOU 
GENTLEMEN 
RIDE A ? 


WORSE ? 





N.Y. Herald Tribune 
WHAT A QUESTION! 


manent.” A Washington comentator 
considered. authoritative by business- 
men saw no objection to exploring a 
truce at this point, as a new and 
broader Far East offensive could be 
launched later in the summer under 
re-shuftled, more aggressive Pentagon 
leadership. 

This thinking seemed to be confirmed 
by Dulles’ “fantastic” press-conference 
demand (see World, p. 5) that truce 
terms should divide Korea 90 miles 
and more north of the fighting line. 
If the demands are refused, “U.S. 
propaganda expert C. D. Jackson will 
organize a worldwide campaign aimed 


at convincing the world the Reds 
don’t want peace really” (Walt St 
Journal, 4/8). 

Actually, a truce of any kind is 


feared by those who see it opening the 
door to 
... powerful demands for a general 
‘Far East settlement (NYHT, 4/9), 
(depriving! the whole free world 
which has been 
program 


of the mainspring 
making its rearmament 
. tick (Newsweek, 4/13). 
“HATTLE DEPRESSION”: 
the size of the arms budget is not 
final, Washington reports show, the 
Administration leaning to a “stretch- 
out” with no increase for the present, 
possibly a small cut-back in Trauman’s 
1954 budget if there is a cease-fire. 
Business Week (4/11) said the Ad- 
ministration sees the peace drive as 
helping Eisenhower “out of the box 
he was in en budget-balancing and 
tax-cuiting”; it welcemes “the steck 


Although 


goal: ‘Localized’ peace, ‘little depression’ 


and commodity market shakedown, 
coming in the midst of generally high- 
level business activity, [since] it will 
make it all the easier to handle a re- 
cession when it comes.” 


How a ‘little depression’ 
would help big business 


To the big corporations dominating 
Washington, a “little depression” now 
means a chance to step up the rate 
of profit in these ways: 

TAX CUTS: A truce and no arms- 
spending increase would insure ex- 
piration of the excess profits tax June 
30, make likely other tax relief for 
big business. 

LOWER LABOR COSTS: With wage- 
cuts already in effect for nearly three 
million organized workers after the 
dip in the cost-of-living “escalater,” 
a small recession now would ease the 
tight labor’ market, pave the way for 
more cuts, throttle the big 1953 wage 
drive in autos and steel.” Journal of 
Commerce (4/8) demanded “coopera- 
tion of labor” to reduce labor cast 
“without industrial strife’ in this 
“difficult period’ while the economy 
“learns to be less dependent upon 
government security spending. .. .” 


ELIMINATING COMPETITORS:  Lon- 
don’s Sunday Times reported from 
Washington (3/22) that with a buy- 
ers’ market near, 
... the industrial giants are get- 
tine ready fer the approaching 
struggle. For more than 10 years 
now, full-blooded competition has 
been in suspense [while] industrial 
capacity has been vastly expanded. 
Large numbers of medium-sized in- 
dustrial enterprises have never ex- 
perienced cut-throat competition, 
and their resilience under such con- 
ditions is doubtful. 
In autos, the war started in earnest 


with Chrysier’s $100-a-car price cut. 
The merger of Kaiser-Frazec and 
Willys Overland showed “the Davids 


of the industry preparing for a 
fight with the Goliaths” (London 
Sunday Times). BW (3/28) predicted 
“the hottest competitive year in the 
auto business since the 1930's.” The 
program of Defense Secy. (General 
Motors) Wilson to “narrow the mobi- 
lization base” aims to eliminate all 
but giants from the arms pork-barrel. 
TRANSFER TO NEW PLANT built in 
recent years, and to new raw-material 
sources: Since Korea, industry has re- 
equipped itself with $25 billion of new 
Plant and machinery (more than twe- 
thirds at taxpayers’ expense). A “‘lit- 
tle depression” would complete tex- 
tile’s exodus to the low-paid South; 
permit U.S. Steel to shift base from 
Pittsburgh to its giant new plant on 
the Delaware; permit a shift from 
non-ferrous mines in the West and 
high-cost iron deposits, to use of off- 
shore, low-cost metals from new areas. 
This means large-scale dislocation 
of workers, return to a looser labor 
market for big employers. Already tex- 
tile companies are asking for a wage- 
cut, threatening to leave New Eng- 
land without jobs. New electrical and 
chemical assembly plants in the South 
will leave workers jobless in the Mid- 
west and Middle Atlantic states. 


Dangers ahead if the 
people don't act 


These are some of the dangers if 
the people do not insist on peaceful 
and prosperous co-existence with the 
socialist world as an alternative to the 
“little” peace and depression approach 
and the big war aad big depression 
to which it must lead. 


DECLINE AND PANIC: The Adminis- 
tratien ig convinced steck and com- 


modity slumps “de not mark the be- 
ginning of the recession they have 
long expected—and still de expect”’— 
but the downturn “could be ushering 
in a persistent decline in business ac- 
tivity” (BW, 4/11). Panic in the face 
of real decline would generate power- 
ful pressures fer bigger military 
gambles, since (WSJ, 2/28): 
Only the Melochian waste ef war 
seems able te raise gevernment 





Carrefeuc, Paris 
The cold war 


spending to a level whici can really 
influence the course of business in a 
major way. 
Panic will be heightened by the 
contrast with socialist stability; in 
fact, it is already apparent. N.Y. 
Worid-Telegram business writer Wal- 
ter K. Gutman, noting (4/1t) that by 
1957 the U.S.S.R. may raise steel 
production te the level ef the U.S. in 
1926 when “we were rated extremely 
prosperous,” said: 

The Russian peace offensive ... 
may well represent the beginning of 
the most deadly sort of competition 
for world domination. If our econ- 
omy falters and we have even a 
mild recession, the Russians can 
hope to win. 


EUROPEAN BREAKAWAY: 
mild U.S. recession could be se dis- 
astrous to W. Europe’s siagnating 
economy as to bring about the break- 
away “from the embrace of the U.S.” 
predicted by Stalin, and lead to the 
inter-capitalist war he said was in- 
evitable while imperialism exists. Lud- 
well Denny reporied from London 
(NYWT, 3/30, 4/9): 


Even a 


Many here fear it [U.S. recession] 
would destroy Britain's narrew 
chance of recovery, reverse W. Ger- 


many’'s spectacular revival and 
threaten totalitarian rule in Italy 
and France. ... The European eco- 
nomic crisis is terribly reai. Two 


years ago W. Europe was saved by 
two shots in the arm—the Korean 
War and U.S. defense spending- 
Even then she barely managed to 
keep even. [Today] ... she must 
have $4 billion a year, says the UN 
Economic Commission fer Europe. 
But her governments, writes Michael 
Hoffman (NYT, 3/4), 
... half agree ... there is no real 
hope of expanding sales in American 
markets by anything like $2 to $4 
billion yearly. 
CRISIS IN FRANCE: Now that the 
President has postponed for a year ac- 
tion on ailied requests for lower U.S. 


trade barriers, chances of any ex- 
pansion in European sales here are 
slight. 


Previous U.S. recessions have shown 
enormous declines in U.S. buying 
abroad. A recession now would in- 
crease W. Europe’s huge dollar gap 
just when its budgetary resources are 
near exhaustion and production level- 
ing oft. Already responsible Eurepean 
financial opinion is “profoundiy dis- 
turbed” by the British and French 
financial positions (NYT, 4/1). The 
Bank of France’s refusal te give the 
government the full $299 mition on- 
the-cuff advance it sought was seen 
as “a sign of approaching crisis.” WSI 


- kets, 


(4/16) reperted the gevernment has 
already used up most of the advance 
—suppesed to have lasted till May 31— 
and French leaders 


-.. are especially embarrassed by 
the present slowdewn ef the natien’s 


economy which could turn inte a 
politicai threat. 
BRITAIN, JAPAN, GERMANY: Britain 


closed its financial year (3/30) with 
a budgetary deficit of $1.2 billion and 
no outioek for imprevement. The pre- 
U.S. Economist believes any basic 
solution to the dollar deficit would 
require a $35 billion fund—more than 
U.S. contributions te W. Europe over 
five years. Yet Secy. Duiles indicated 
the plan is te cut “aid” to W. Eurepe, 
increase it in Asia. 

Meanwhile fram Tekyo, NYT (4/10) 
—noting “the undeniable fact that the 
Kerean War, subsequent to large-scale 
spending in Japan by U.S. forces, has 
kept this nation’s econemy stable’— 
reported “near panic ef many ece- 
nomic leaders” at the prospect ef its 
end. UP chief Roy Heward after visit- 
ing Japan said it must get export mar- 
recommended U.S. trade cen- 
cessions, since 

... the alternative is possible ever- 

throw of any povernment which 

sponsers free enterprise in Japan. 

This in turn almost certainly would 

result im a _ socialist gevernment 

looking to Moscew for suppert. 

NYWT (4/8) commented: 

Substitute the name of Germaay 
- and it is a statement of the 

German problem as well. In fact, 

the U.S. is confrented by a similar 

problem in every country. ... 

With “deterioration” of sales ep- 
portunities intensifying as Stalin said 
it would, the huge expanding market 
of the secialist world exercises a mag- 
netic pull on U.S. partners. Even in 
the U.S. it is admitted that Japan 

- must trade with China, what- 
ever Chinese government is in 
power. Since the policy of no cem- 
premise with Communist China has 
now become a law of the Medes and 

Persians in this country, Japan’s 

breaking away will inevitably create 

difficulties for the U.S., whatever 

government is in power (NYT, 4/12). 


THE WAY OUT: The socialist peace 
initiative offers the American peeple 
the opportunity to avoid these dismal 
prospects by fighting for a real peace 
settlement, forcing Washington te ac- 
cept the only alternative te war, de- 
pression, a police state—peaceful coe- 
existence. ; 

Peaceful co-existence will not by 
itself insure jobs and prosperity. But 
without it we cannet fight for a life 
of decency—as milliens ef other pee- 
ples have done, usually with werse 
prospects, and wen. 
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Ike in full retreat before ‘mad’ McCarthy; 
Europe sees a Hindenburg-Hitler parallel 


Ss. Joe McCarthy last week was 
riding the highest crest he has yet 
attained; neither President Eisenhower 
nor Secy. of State Dulles saw fit to 
challenge the wild man from Wisconsin 
who, to all appearances, was running 
the U.S. government. Leaders of Euro- 
pean countries long wooed as cold-war 
allies were aghast at the spectacle; 
some saw a deadly parallel in the 
Eisenhower-McCarthy set-up and the 
1932 relations between Germany’s Pres- 
ident Hindenburg and Adolf Hitler. 
Most Americans remained frighten- 
ingly blind to the menace. A Gallup poll 
last week showed that 43% of those 
questioned had a definite opinion of 
the Senator’s activities—a record ratio; 
nearly half were favorable, more than 
half thought he has done more good 
than harm. 
SEES “STAGGERING DEBACLE’: In 
Britain, Alex Comfort reported to the 
Nation a “total lack of confidence” in 
present U.S. government policy which 
“extends through very diverse groups” 
and ‘is preparing a staggering debacle 
for American diplomacy in Europe”; 
Andrew Roth reported: 

In the Conservative view the situ- 
ation has become serious if decisions 
on vita] international questions, such 
as talking with Malenkov, can be 
made by the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion only after it considers what the 
lunatic MecCarthy-McCarran fringe 
will have to say. 

The N.Y. Post (4/5) quoted a Ger- 
man parliamentarian: 

“Remember Hindenburg. ... It is 
1932 all over again when the respect- 
ed almost exalted honor of the great 
soldier was usurped and stained by 
a group which later invented a sys- 
tem of security and justice known 
as the Gestapo... .” 

THE STATE—THAT’S JOE: Late in 
March McCarthy startled most of the 
diplomatic world by announcing he had 
“negotiated” an agreement with a New 
York group of Greek shipowners to 
take their vessels out of trade with 
China and “Soviet-bloc” countries. 
Harold E. Stassen, Director for Mutual 
Security, protested violently, said the 
McCarthy move had “undermined” his 
own efforts in the same direction. But 
Eisenhower publicly rebuked his own 
appointee in favor of McCarthy; Mc- 
Carthy demanded and received an 
audience with Dulles, resulting in a 
joint statement in which Dulles not 
only approved the McCarthy-Greek 
agreement as “in the national inter- 


ests,” but publicly “thanked the Senator 
for the information tendered and said 
it would be helpful in further negotia- 
tions with foreign countries.” 
The Washington Post, trying to ex- 
plain, suggested that the President 
‘4 doesn’t think the issue is im- 
portant enough to warrant a tangle 
with Sen. McCarthy. Also, he wants 


EVERYTHING 
LooKs UPSIDE 
DOWN ! 





KING KONG RETURNS 


to avoid any brush which might 
alienate a section of his party on 
Capitol Hill. However, .. . in respect 
of McCarthyism, there can be no 
quarter on the part of any man who 
is devoted to justice and good gov- 
ernment. 


STASSEN CRUMPLES: But quarter 
there was. On April 11 McCarthy was 
pushing Stassen around again with a 
demand that a London group of Greek 
shipowners be Ordered to follow the 
New York group’s example. Stassen 
said he would be “pleased” to go over 
‘tthe matter with the Senator, graciously 
offered to call at his Office. 

McCarthy promptly kicked him in 
the teeth, announced on April 14 that 
he himself had concluded an agree- 
ment with the London shipowners. 
The London group only increased the 
Administration’s embarrassment by de- 
nying McCarthy’s claim, saying they 
would consider proposals from “official” 
quarters as against the “unofficial” 
Senator. 


“TAKE OVER THE SHOW”: Mean- 
while McCarthy trod on more State 
Dept. toes by sending Roy Cohn, chief 
counsel for his investigating commit- 
tee, and Gerard Schine, its chief con- 


sultant, to look for “subversion” among 
State Dept. personnel in Paris, Frank- 
furt, Bonn, Munich, Berlin, Vienna, 
Belgrade and possibly London. After a 
nine-day whirlwind tour they reported 
they had talked with 147 persons, col- 
lected three brief-cases of documents. 
McCarthy took another public sneer at 
the Administration by announcing he 
would call for questioning many foreign 
nationals: 


“I have no intention of checking 


with Dulles or anyone else on the” 


questions we'll ask or who the wit- 

nesses will be.” 

The Washington Post commented on 
the Cohn-Schine tour: 

‘ Their presence in Europe is 
certainly the sincerest tribute Sen. 
McCarthy can pay to the importance 
of foreign affairs as he sees them. 
Time was, you remember, when he 
seemed perfectly willing to let the 
State Dept. manage foreign opera- 
tions so long as he was free to dictate 
its policies and determine its person- 
nel. But now, apparently, he has 
recognized the need for him to take 
over the entire show. 

DEMAND IMPEACHMENT: Much 
more blunt was Labor's Daily, a publi- 
cation sponsored by the Int]. Typo- 
graphical Union with AFL support: 

Sen. Joe McCarthy is a demagogue 
such as has not appeared on the 
American scene in many decades. He 
is a threat to the orderly functions 
of the executive and legislative de- 
partments of the government. Con- 
gress knows that. The President 
knows it. When are they going to do 
something about the mad, power- 
hungry, character-assassinating ras- 
cal before his calculating, domineer- 
ing influence affects every man, 
woman and child in America? He 
should be impeached. The sooner the 
better. 


High court defers 
Rosenberg decision 


HE SUPREME Court recessed until 

April 27 without handing down a 
decision on the appeal now before it, 
seeking a new trial for Julius and 
Ethel Rosenberg on charges of con- 
spiracy to pass wartime secrets to the 
Soviet Union. .The appeal asks the 
court to review a decision of Federal 
Judge Sylvester Rvan last November, 
denying the defense a hearing on a 
motion seeking a new trial after a 
witness admitted giving perjured tes- 
timony. It also charges the prosecu- 
tion with influencing public opinion 
to the extent of making a fair trial 
impossible in 1951. 

Evidence brought to light in last 
week’s GUARDIAN, Gisproving prose- 





Fascists break up Roosevelt Memorial 


(Continued from Page 1) 


shouting “Kill all the Russians” (re- 
ferring to the victims, almost the only 
Americans present), called to a burly, 
club-swinging plainclothes cop who was 
in charge: “All finished?” The cop re- 
plied, grinning: “All finished. No meet- 
ing. Everybody happy.” 

But at about 4 pm. Dr. Henry Noyes, 
a director of the Council, told the cop 
in charge that he and others still wait- 
ing outside were going to hold a meet- 
ing and that they would hold the cop 
responsible for seeing they did so 
undisturbed. The cop seemed sobered 
and a little bewildered by the realiza- 
tion that the “American” mob his men 
had been aiding were Russian and the 
“Russian” victims were Americans who 
knew their rights. About 100 persons 
who had come to honor Roosevelt and 
Stalin and were still on the scene went 
into the smashed-up hall, held an im- 
promptu meeting, passed the hat and 
collecied over $200. 

TERRORIST TEST: By 5 pm. an 
emergency session of Council adherents 
Was in progress in nearby Chopin 
Center to plan. anoiher peace meeting 
on. a much larger scaje for the near 
future; $300 more in cash and pledges 
Was given toward organizing costs. 
Council: @€xec. director John Rossen, 





who had been set upon by a swarm of 
DP’s in the alley behind People’s Audi- 
torium and only saved from serious 
injury when Noyes forced police to go 
to his aid, arrived from the doctor’s 
with his arm bandaged in a sling, 
calmly told the group: 


“There is no doubt that the police 
and the Chicago Tribune which 
made a strange phone call to me 
last week — knew all about what was 
coming off today. We understand 
quite well the meaning of this at- 
tack. They are desperate because 
peace is breaking out all over the 
world but they haven’t succeeded 
in intimidating anyone although 
they gave me a little bit of a head- 
ache. We shall give a bold and posi- 
tive answer; the movement for peace 
will roll on.” 

William Patterson said: 


“The police let those mobsters out 
of the wagon — but we must ask: 
Who let them into the country to 
begin with—and why? We must un- 
derstand that this is something new; 
it is serious, but we can overcome 
it. There is a plain pattern. They 
cannot get Americans to do this sort 
of dirty rk and the government 
has brought here the most violent, 
trained terrorists in the world. 

“T]) wager there were members of 
the FBI all through that crowd to- 
day. This is a trial of a new tech- 
nique. They were there taking care- 


ful notes on how well these imported 
terrorists did, and how well pre- 
pared we are to fight back. I think 
Chicago has the responsibility of 
showing the nation how Americans 
will fight back.” 
WARNING TO AMERICANS: The vio- 
lence on Roosevelt’s anniversary was 
reported distortedly in a few papers 
and by Winchell] on the radio; the N. Y. 
Times gave it one inch; Chicago's Sun- 
Times featured it in small-run early 
editions—including the name of Alex 
J. Zabrowsky, 2624 W. 17th St., as hav- 
ing “represented himself as leader of 
the demonstrators’—then yanked it 
completely. In a statement to the press 
Sunday afternoon which was totally 
blacked out, Lawson, Patterson and 
Belfrage said: 








It is a warning to all decent 
Americans that the anniversary of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt’s death should 
be the occasion for an outbreak of 
fascist violence and the burning of 
books in the streets of Chicago. ... 
The employment of disreputable fas- 
cists who got their training under 
Hitler to violate the constitutional 
rights of American citizens must be 
viewed wit alarm by ithe _ people 









and espec the labor movement. 

The insult to FDR and everything 
he stood for is an insult to our 
country and its laws. We call on all 


who believe in free speech and as- 
semblage to join in demanding pun- 
ishment of the perpetrators ag 
rally to defend our Constitution. 
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De Maupassant's ‘Bel Ami’ 


Is Liberty Book for May 
7” Guy de Maupassant novel “Bel Ami,” 
recently romonticized to provide o 
Hollywood receptacle for George Sanders, 
is restored to its original significance for 
latter-day readers in a new complete version 
issued by Liberty Books as its May selection. 

Discussing the work in the current Liberty 
Book Club News, author ond critic Joseph 
M. Bernstein, translator of Baudelaire, Louis 
Aragon ond other French writers, has this 
to soy: 

“The book is @ masterpiece of social ob 
servotion, Om unsparing portrait of the in- 
trigues, corruption and speculation of the 
French moneyed classes Jin the 1880’s], on 
implied indictment of a France in the throes 
of unbridled financial expansion at home and 
colonial expansion abroad. . . . 

“Publishing ‘Bel Ami’ ot this time rep- 
resents a public service os well os a merited 
tribute to great literature.” 

The new edition, published at $3.50, is 
ovailable to Liberty Book Club members for 
$1.64 ‘plus 25c postage ond handling, add 
5c soles tox if New York City). 


OU con join Liberty Book Club through 

the GUARDIAN. Members agree to ac- 
cept four books a yeor; ond upon joining 
ore entitled to a free book os well as the 
current selection ‘or two free books if you 
don’t want the current selection). Free books 
ovailoble include: “Funeral for Sabella,” by 
Robert Trovers; vols. 1, Hl or IIL of Martin 
Andersen Nexo’s “Ditte” novels; “Let There 
Be Bread,” by Robt. Brittain; “Daughters and 
Sons,” by King Chueh ond Yuon Ching; 
“Coolie,” by International Peoce Prize winner 
Mutk Roj Anond; Seon O’Casey’s ‘Drums 
Under the Windows’; “Whom the Gods 
Love,” by Leopold Infeld; “My Wild Irish 
Rogues,” by Vivian Hollinen; “Crisis in Free- 
dom,” by John C. Miller; “Spartacus,” by 
Howord Fast. 

To join Liberty Book Club, check your 
two selections above ond enclose with $1.89 
$1.94 if New York City) to NATIONAL 
GUARDIAN, 17 Musroy St., New York 7. 


Moke checks poyoble to the GUARDIAN. 











cution testimony that a table in th 
couple's home was “hollowed out” for 
microfilming purposes and was an ex- 
pensive “gift from the Russians,” is 
now being studied by the defense as 
further grounds for a new trial 


PERJURY PROVED: The GUARDIAN 
story for the first time produced pic- 
tures of the actual table from the 
Rosenberg home, and an afiidavit from 
R. H. Macy’s dept. store identifying 
the table as one bought there in 
1944-45 for about $21, as testified by 
Julius Rosenberg. The prosecution 
never produced the table at the trial 
in 1951, although it was available in 
the Rosenberg apartment until Octo- 
ber, 1950, when the lease was sur- 
rendered and the furnishings disposed 
of or stored in the home of a sister 
of Julius Rosenberg. At the time the 
apartment was given up, the stories 
of the Rosenberg aecusers, David and 
Ruth Greenglass, were allegedly com- 
plete and provided the basis for the 
arrest of Julius Rosenberg in July and 
Ethel in August, 1950. 

Failure of the government’ to im- 
pound the table upon arresting the 
couple, although the FBI removed all 
manner of other materials including 
books, phonograph records and a col- 
Jeciion can for relief of Spanish chil- 
dren, indicates that the Greenglasses 
testified falsely that their stories were 
complete and in prosecution hands 
prior to the arrests. 


BLACKOUT IN THE PRESS: As this 


issue of the GUARDIAN goes to press 
no other newspaper in the U.S. i 


known to have published a_ single 
reference to the discovery of the table, 
although copies of the GUARDIAN 
story were sent to al] press services. 


Special one-page reprints of the 
GUARDIAN story of April 13 de- 
bunking the console-table evidence 
in the Rosenberg Case are now 
available at $10 per thousand. 
Please send cash with orders to 
NATIONAL GUARDIAN, 17 Murfay 
Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
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Unions rally against 


“disaster 





NO, THESE ARE NOT COPS : 
They’re uniformed firemen marching around New York's City 
Hall protesting Mayor Impellitteri’s “starvation budget.” 


oO" Tuesday, mid-point of the 
3-day public hearing on 
the city’s budget for disaster, 
this was how things stood. 
Outside City Hall 300 teachers 
picketed. Inside, the  high- 
backed church-like pews of 
the Board of Estimate cham- 
ber were packed. Speakers 
lined up at the floor micre- 
phones. The press well was 
filled. But only three of the 
Board's eight members were 
there to listen. Roll-call re- 
vealed: 

@ Mayor Impellitteri was 
watching the Yankee opener; 
B’klyn Pres. Cashmore was 
with the Dodgers; Controller 
Joseph in his office; Council 
Pres. Halley ill with virus in- 
fection: Bronx Pres. Lyons 
hadn't shown up all day. 

@ The three who 
were: Presidents 
(Man.), Lundy (Queens), and 
Baker (Richmond). 


NOBODY LOVE IT: It was 
plainly a budget no one liked. 
The Mayor had submitted it 
with two postscripts: )1 If you 
don’t take this, you'll get one 


stayed 
Waener 


that’s worse; 2) Anyway, 
blame Dewey. 

Except for officials like 
School Supt. Jansen, who 
clearly chose the Mayor’s less- 
er evil, most speakers de- 


nounced both Albany and City 
Halli with varying shades of 
emphasis, suspected a “sham 
battle” between them, called 
on the Mayor to lead the 
city’s fight instead of capiftu- 
lating. 


CITY WORKERS BITTER: The 
week opened with 2,500 uni- 
formed firemen ringing City 
Hall. With them were hun- 
dreds more sanitation men (in 
and out of uniform), park 
dept. men and women, clerks, 
all bitter, angry, almost des- 
perate. There were boos when 
the Mayor opened the hearing. 

John J. DeLury, pres. of 
the Uniformed Sanitationmen’s 
Assn. and speaking also for 
the City Employes Union (both 
affiliated with the AFL Intl. 
Brotherhood of Teamsters), 
spoke for almost an hour 
while aides held aloft charts 
showing the plight of city 


now down to home- 
relief standards. He spoke be- 
fore a table stacked with 
petitions bearing 250,000 signa- 
tures protesting the budget. 
His voice broke before he 
finished; his closing was read 
by others. 

De Lury~ called for a_ city 
workers’ raise of $700, a mini- 
mum of $3,000 a year. (More 
than 30,000 city employes earn 
less than $2,900.) If the Mayor 
would fight in Albany he 
pledged his three unions’ sup- 
port, offered to arrange tele- 
casts, said: “Let our goal be 
to reach all the people. Let us 
speak to them not only from 
the television studios but from 


workers 


the platforms of Madison Sq. 
Garden, the armories, the 
public schools, and if neces- 


sary, let's talk to them on the 
street corners.” 


RUMBLINGS OF ACTION: 
From another AFL speaker, 
Jerry Wurf of the State, 


County & Municipal Employes, 


came this prediction if the 
budget is not amended by 
July 1: “Condon-Wadlin [law 


barring civil service strikes] or 
not, vital services in this city 
will not be functioning.” 


Teachers denounce 


the ‘alternatives’ 


On Tuesday, Teachers’ Day, 
representatives of the United 
Parents’ Assn., independent 
parent’s groups, AFL teachers’ 
unions and the independent 
Teachers Unicn kept up a 
day-long barrage. School Supt. 
Jansen, up to now occupied 
most heavily with witch- 
hunts, said the schools’ belt- 
tightening comes at a time 
when they must accept 25,000 
more students next fall. 


The absent Mayor, along 
with the Governor, came un- 
der fire from other spokes- 
men. Harold Siegel, ‘research 
dir. of the United Parents’ 
Assn., charged Impellitteri had 
“both underestimated and 
compromised the case” by 
asking for only $11,000,000 in 
school funds from Albany. 

Calling for expansion of the 
all-day neighborhoed schools, 
specifically P.S. 108 in East 


Harlem, Pedre Camino said: 

“We Puerte Ricans are a 
proud people, proud of our 
ancestry. We do not want 
charity. We are in an area of 
grasping landlords who are 
now asking for a 15% in- 
crease. We are exposed too 
often to the hatred and big- 
otry of many who resent our 
coming here. We want an 
equal footing with other races 
and peoples. And we _ insist 
that you expand our schools 
and our neighborhood centers 
to help us. We are,alert to 
those who purport to love us 
in November but forsake us in 
March and April.” 


DEWEY’S DOORSTEP: TU’s 
legislative representative Mrs. 
Rose Russell said the Mayor 
had confronted the city with 


“impossible and_ intolerable 
alternatives. Operation 
Disaster vs. Operation Time- 
bomb.” 


She said that after Dr. Jan- 
sen had pared his request be- 
low minimum standards, the 
Mayor had lopped off $17,000,- 
000 and by a_ book-keeping 
device cut an additional $8,- 
000,000 from school operating 
funds. She proposed the city 
raise money for its schools 
from taxes on “big business, big 
profits, big realty, big income.” 
(For the first time AFL and 
conservative parents groups of- 
fered the same recipe.) 


TU’s program: reject fare- 
rise Transit Authority deal; 
rally the people by radio, TV, 
bus caravans of citizens to Al- 
bany to press at the Legis- 
lature’s special session for 
equitable taxes, increased state 
aid for education, state bond 
issue for school construction, 
re-assess big real estate. 


“SHABBY BETRAYAL”: The 
last day’s free-for-all of tran- 
sit workers, tenants groups and 
political party spokesmen heard 
Paul Ross, chairman of the 
ALP Comm. on Municipal Af- 
fairs, denounce the budget as 
a “study in crocodile tears, 
official hypocrisy and shabby 
betrayal.” Though the Mayor 
now seemed reluctant to accept 
Dewey's Transit Authority, 
Ross said Impellitteri himself 
had proposed such an author- 
ity at state budget hearings 
Feb. 11. He said the Mayor de- 
cried the Governor‘s pressure 
for “economy” while slasning 
already inadequate service 
budgets by $39,800,000. 


He outlined ALP’s plan to tax 
the rich, demand more state 
aid, hold present fares. Ross 
made his fare fight on an an- 
niversary: 4 years earlier, April 
14, 1948, he had resigned his 
job as Mayor O’Dwyer’s ad- 
ministrative secretary in pro- 
test against the proposal to 
kill the 5c fare. 

Spokesmen for the Liberal 
Party and Americans’ For 
Democratic Action also opposed 
the Transit Authority scheme. 
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FAMOUS: 
_ MAKER'S 
TOPCOAT 
SACRIFICE 


IMPORTED 


ROYAL SCOT TWEEDS, IRISH TWEEDS, 
WEST OF ENGLAND FABRICS, 
SHELTLANDS, CHEVIOTS, GABARDINES, 
COVERTS 


Though makers of fine clothing ourselves, we take 
pride in announcing that, through an unusual pur- 
chase, we are in a position to offer the public an 
outstanding stock of famous topcoats, originally made 
up for a quality shop, but canceled because of late 
delivery. 

These topcoats of rare, choice fabrics, with an 
international reputation, were tailored for this season 
by one of the nation’s foremost makers in Boston— 
the cradle of fine outer-coatings in America—with the 
original, authentic quality label still sewn into 
each coat. 

We urge an early visit while the stock is com- 
plete. Sizes 35 to 52 for regulars, longs, short and 
extra longs. ’ 


made to retail at $75 


only 3975 


LOOK AT THIS QUALITY .. . Just to give 
the public a few facts about the features of these 
coats: Buffalo horn buttons, soft natural shoulders, 
confined patterns, hand-made buttonholes, expensive 
linings, many hand details, PLUS their superior im- 
ported fabrics. 


SUITS—No. 6 Grade usually $85-95, now 597 5 
OTHER SUITS usualiy $75, now 497 5 


Mon. & Thurs. to 9 P.M — Daily & Sat. to 7 P.M. 
GREENBERG 
ROSEN CO. 


ENTIRE 5th FLOOR 


80 Fifth Av. cor. 14th St., N.Y.C. 

















Tell the advertisers you “saw it in the Guardian” 








prize modern 
Hand-cut and custom built of 
the finest solid wainut—a 
smart bench, cocktail table 
3... 80 versatile (60%:L, 18° "W, 

“14” H) it's at home irany-room. 
Built into this design are 18 
waftm shadowy horizontals 
Spaced 2” apart, that.en- 
hance the beauty of the low 
stihouette. Se 
Its unusual strength, achieved 
by a combination of intelligent 
engineering skill and superb 
craftsmanship, is comple- 
manted by the handsome 
matched grained wainut. 


(Also. available in blonde.) 


smilow-thielle 
856 Lexington Ave., New York (nr. 64 St.) TE 8.3222 


laterior Design & Decorotor Service Available 






$3950 


Solid Watnut & 


Free delivery in N. ¥. C 

Moil Orders. Sorry, no 

C.0.0.'s. Shipped express 

charges collect. Free cat- 
ike Glogue OA request, 


Perera. cveeene 


Froe Parking © Open Thurs. ‘14 9 p.m. od 
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THE STORY OF SHANKS 





They're trying to destroy 
the homes of 6,000 vets 


and their wives and kids 


A NEW YORK village of 6,000 


people last week was faced 
with total destruction. Its 
homes, shops, community cen- 
ters are to be razed, its land 
sold. More than that, a way of 
life is to go; Shanks Village, 
near Orangeburg, N.Y., is the 
only community in Rockland 
County where Negro and white 
Share the same houses, where 
one chapel serves all faiths. 
Lafayette camped on Shanks’ 
site; doughboys and GI’s used 
it during two world wars. After 
World War II the camp was 
turned into a veterans’ housing 
project. Every barracks build- 
ing was divided into three 
apartments, each with living 
room, kitchen, bath, 1, 2 or 3 
bedrooms. A 2-bedroom apart- 
ment at Shanks rents for $35- 
$40, gas and electricity included 
($1 a month more for use 
of a refrigerator; apartments 
come with icebox only). Ten- 
ants must pay for the kerosene 
used in the space heaters which 
warm the place in winter. 


A TOWN IS BORN: The 
campsite was originally marked 
off into “areas,” and the mili- 
tary names for neighborhoods 
persists in its village days; but 
clothes flapping on lines be- 
tween barracks, children play- 
ing on parade grounds, the 
stores (including a village co- 
op), the dentists’ and doctors’ 
offices, the new brick school- 
house have changed the camp 
into a town. 

The 200 Negro families now 
in Shanks live in barracks with 
white tenants; there are no 
off-limits signs. Many of them 
were burned out of their homes 
elsewhere in the county. If 
they lose Shanks they can buy 





"We Are Innocent" 


—Julius & Ethel 
Rosenberg 


The Rosenberg 
Story 


A Dramatic Presentation 
Cast of 500 


CLEMENCY 
RALLY 


Randall's Island 
Sunday Afternoon 
APRIL 26 — 2 P.M. 
Hear: 

Prof. Stephen Love 


Chicago, Ill. 


and other speakers 
es 


ADMISSION $1 
ALL UNDER 16 FREE 


Tickets ot: NEW YORK COM- 
MITTEE FOR CLEMENCY FOR 
THE ROSENBERGS. 


1050 6th Av. BR 9-9694 














land nowhere else nearby. 
Housing for Negroes in the 
area at best is meager, mainly 
slum. ’ 


WASHINGTON AXE: The vil- 


lage’s fight for life is somewhat 
apart from that of other vet- 


erans’ projects now facing 
liquidation under the bill 
signed by Gov. Dewey last 


month. Shanks is not'a state 
project; it is administered by 
the Federal Public Housing 
Authority. This year Washing- 
ton’s axe is timed to fall with 
Albany’s,. and the FPHA has 
announced that on June 30 the 
village’s 750 acres will be put 
on sale; by July, 1954, all ten- 
ants must be evicted. 

Few have any place to go. 
Some 500 villagers earn ‘their 
living in nearby factories: 
Lederle, American Cyanimid, 
Gaer’s carton factory, Orange- 
burg pipes, Rockland State 
Hospital, Wilcox and Gibbs. 


BUSINESS DIVIDED: These 
firms see in Shanks a source of 
labor, stable because reason- 
ably well housed. The embat- 
tled villagers have found in the 
area not only their homes but 
all their roots: their work, their 
children’s schooling, their own 
church, a community spirit. 

In nearby Nyack the busi- 
nessmen are divided. Store- 
keepers value the _ $2,000,000 
that Shanks Villagers spend 
yearly and are on their side. 
Big real estate interests on the 
other hand have called for 


Shanks’ death, oppose clemency 


or even a reprieve. 

The Nyack 
generally taken as the big 
landlord voice in the area, has 
published repeated Shanks- 
must-go editorials and de- 
mands that on iwe deserted 
village site only homes of 
$20,000 and up mig¢i be built. 
The villagers’ average income 
is $3,000-$3,500 a year. For them 
the Journal-News offers no 
alternative. 


CHUCHMEN BACK FIGHT: 
For many, realty values are 
crucial in the issue. For some, 
the human values of an un- 
segregated community loom as 
an added threat to the rock- 
bound conservatism of Rock- 
land Co. 

Churchmen in the county by 
and large back the villagers. So 
does the local office of the 
NAACP and the American La- 
bor Party. The other political 
parties (the county is 2-1 GOP) 
have not yet spoken out offi- 
cially and the county divides 
pro and con on non-partisan 
lines. 

The blow, if it comes now, is 
badly-timed. Last summer a 
survey of newspaper ads 
showed only 45 vacancies in all 
Rockland County. The bridge 
being built at Tarrytown, and 
the Interstate Parkway, to- 
gether will make 400 more 
county families homeless. 


€0-OP MIGHT BUY: Some 
villagers are trying to organize 
a co-operative to buy up homes 
if the project is definitely put 
on the block. Others in the 
town say only a small group 
could afford the $80 a month 
they figure co-op expenses 
would demand; they fear that 
maintenance, carried out hand- 
somely by the government, will 





New brick schoolhouse 


ay 


keynotes life in Shanks 
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sae 


Village. Negro and white kids study and play 








together. If Shanks goes, their way of life goes too. 


Journal-News, #%& 


Washlines flutter between one-time barracks. 
Shanks is home for many war brides. Worry- 
ing as she works is Mrs. 


pile up added costs, prefer to 
stake all on a last-ditch fight 
to hold the town together the 
way it is. 

A co-op would find it tough 
at the June bidding. One realty 
group has reportedly offered 
the government $3,000,000. 


HEELS DUG IN: For or 
against a co-op, the villagers 
are united behind one pro- 
gram: no sale this year, let 
Shanks live beyond next year. 
The villagers never expected 
Shanks to last forever; but they 
don’t want to see their town 
die before the townspeople 
have some place to go. Mrs. 
Frances MacMillan, pres. of the 
Shanks Village Residents Assn., 
summed up: 

“We have a good community. 
We have war brides from many 
countries living here. For the 
first time many of us are liv- 
ing side by side with Negro 
people, and there has been no 
friction, only a better under- 
standing and friendship as 
time went on. We don’t expect 
Shanks to last forever. All we 
hope to do is to keep the good 
things it has achieved together. 
When something better comes 
along we'll welcome it.” 


AN OASIS TO SAVE: Last 
week a delegation of 10 village 
leaders piled into two cars and 
went to Washington. Residents’ 
Assn. housing chairman Ar- 
mand Burgun, when he came 


Samiko Brinsfield. 





Fight-back mood is reflected in waiting room 
of Shanks dentist Dr. Maus Darling. 
Studies “Save-Shanks” 


Patient 
poster while waiting. 





Shanks is a well-knit community where neighborliness has out- 
lawed jimcrow. Here Mrs. Eilleen Caldwell and son John chat 
with friend and neighbor Mrs. Maytee Preble. 


back, told the GUARDIAN: 
“We got a lot of sympathy but 
that’s all.” 

Sympathetic but unencour- 
aging were N. Y. Sens. Lehman 
and Ives and Rep. Mrs. Kath- 
erine St. George (R-N. Y.), who 
in earlier battles had stood up 
for the village and on last 
week’s trip lined up appoint- 
ments for the delegates. Every- 
where they went they found 
a stone wall: the FPHA was 
determined to sell out June 30. 
In Washington at least, Shanks 


was already a deserted village. 
The fight now to save not a 
project but a town that is an 
Oasis of unsegregated housing 
would have to go beyond the 
town’s limits, perhaps beyond 
the county's. Save-Shanks let- 
ters should go to the President, 
Sens. Lehman and Ives at the 
Senate Office Bldg., Rep. Kath- 
erine St. George at the House 
Office Bldg., and Charles Cole, 
administrator, Federal Public 
Housing Authority, all in 
Washington, D.C, 


1 pmarege nenen ve 
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APRIL 18-19 


Miscellaneous 
FILMS: WORLD SERIES OF 1952, 
IMPRESSIONABLE YEARS, OUR 
OLD CAR. Museum of the City 
of New York, 5th Av. & 103d St. 
Sat., Apr. 18, 11 am. & 3 pm. 


a SHB Tr: HERE'S HOW, history 
of drinking vessels from ancient 
Egypt, Greece and Rome to the 
present day. Bklyn Museum, 
Eastern Parkway & Washington 


Av. Sat., 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Sun., 1-5 
p.m. Free. 
STORY HOUR: FAIRY STORIES 


for young children. Museum of 
the City of New York, 5th Av. & 
103d St. Sat., 2 p.m. Free. 
ANIMAL SUBJECTS 
painting, sculpture 
photography at Henry St. 
tlement House, 305 Henry 
from 3-10 p.m. Free. 
TRAVEL FILMS & COMEDIES FOR 
CHILDREN: Brooklyn Museum, 
Eastern Parkway & Washington 
Av. Sats., 2:30 p.m. Free. 
TRAVEL FILMS: N.Y. Historical 
Society, 170 Central Park W. (nr. 
With St.) Sats., 2 p.m. Free. 
BKLYN PUBLIC LIBRARY, Grand 
Army Plaza, B’klyn, Saturdays, 3 
p.m. Films for children in 2d 
grade and-~- above. Check with 
your local library for films, story 
hours and other events. Free. 


APRIL 25-26 


Films 
THE 
OF 
American 
History, 


ART 
and 
Set- 
St., 


LIFE OF 
SEMINOLES 
GLADES: 
Natural 


SWAVPLAND: 
rik EVER- 
Museum of 

Central Park W. 


(n. 


79th St.). 
p.m. Free. 


WHITE 


WHALE HUNT: 


Sat., 


CONTINENT; 
Museum of the 


Apr 25, 2 


ANTARCTIC 


City of New York, 5th Av. & 103d 


St. Sat., 
BLACK BEAUTY: 
St. Theater (nr. 
Sat., Apr. 25, 
35c, adults 50c. 


DOCUMENTARY FILMS: 
Brooklyn Mu- 
Eastern Parkway & Wash- 


children, 
seum, 
ington Av. 


4 p.m.: 


Free. 
Plays 
THE KINGSLAND 
Brooklyn Academy 
Lafayette Av. 
p.m. $1. 
OEDIPUS 
Children's 


THE 


466 Grand St. 
p.m. 10c. 
ALICE IN 
Playmart Children’s 


Fischer Concert Hall, 


St. (nr. Tth Av.). 
1 & 2:45 p.m. 
p.m. 7c & $1.20. 
THREE-IN-ONE: 
older 
and musicals 
Parker, Jan 
74th St. Sat., 
$1.20-$2.40. 
SUR HASTINGS 
Bkivn Academy 
Lafayette Av. 3 


Hus 
Apr. 


11 am. 


Sat., 


YOUNGER: 
Workshop 
Theater at Henry St. 
Sat., 


WONDERLAND: 


Sat., Apr. 
Sun., 


presented by 
House, 
25, 8:40 p.m. 


11 am. & 3 p.m. Free. 
Trans-Lux 85th 
Madison 


Av.), 
Children 


for older 


MARIONETTES: 


of Music, 30 
Apr. 25, 3 


by 
of Lyric 
Playhouse, 
Apr. 25, 3 


by 
Theater, Carl 
165 W. 57th 
25, 


Apr. 26, 2:45 


one-act plays for 
children—comedy, 


drama 
Ken 
351 E. 


MARIONETTES 
of 
p.m. 


Music, 
$1. 


30 


Miscellaneous 


FOLKWAY FAIR: 
Metropolitan 
St. Armory nr 
sessions 12 


bits, bicycle roller 


annual 
Council, 

Columbus Av 
noon-5 


of 
62d 
Two 
Exhi- 
bicyie 


event 
AYH, 


p.m. 
race, 





Midtown 





USsR TODAY — full-length docu- 
mentory in color on life in So- 
viet Union, opens at Stanley, 
42d~-& 7th Av., Sat., Apr. 18 
reL LIN ROUGE—Capitol, Bway 
%& Sist St. 

TWO CENTS WORTH OF HOPE— 
(It.) World, 153 W. 49th. 

THE PROMOTER-—(Br.) F.ne Arts, 
128 E. 58th. 

IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST 
—iBr.) Baronet, 3d Av. & 59th. 
JUSTICE IS) DONE—(Fr.) Trans- 

Lux, 60th, Madison & 60th 

FORBIDDEN GAMES—(Fr.) Little 
Carnegie, 146 W. 57th 

DON CAMILLO (1t.)—Bryant, 42d, 
E. of B'way. 

Manhattan 

ART, 35 E. 8th. High Noon & Af- 
rican Queen thru Apr. 20; Dul- 
eimer St, (Br.) & Jenny Lamour 
(Fr. with Jouvet), Apr. 21-27 

BEEKMAN, 2d Av. bet. 65-66. Lime- 
light Apr. 21-23; High Noon & 
African Queen Apr. 24-27. 

CARLTON, Bway & 100th. Nigh 
Noon & African Queen” Apr. 
18-21 

COLONY, 1519 2d Av. Red River & 
3 Guys Named Mike Apr. 19-21. 

Sith St. TRANS-LUN, Madison & 
85th. Ivanhoe (single feat.) Apr. 
17-20; African Queen Apr. 21- 
23; Story of Three Loves Apr. 
24-27. 

Sth ST. PLAYHOUSE, 52 W. 8th. 
Ivanhoe (single feat.) Apr. 18- 
“Important play and exciting 

theatre."—John H. Lawson. 


THE BIG DEAL 
By Ossie Davis 
New Playwrights Theatre 
405 W. 4ist St. 
$1.20 
Thurs, 2 


Adm.: Fridays, 
Weds. & 


& $1.80. 
for price of 1 


For bookings G res. LO 5-9856 











Rally to Commemorate 
Tenth Anniversary 
Warsaw Ghetto Uprising 
SUN., APRIL 19— 1:30 p.m. 
Manhattan Center, 34 St. & 8 Av. 
Colorful pageant under direction 
of Morris Carnoysky 
Speakers: Hon. Jozef Winiewicz, 
Polish Ambassador, Dr. W. E. B. 
DuBois, and others. 


Admission $1, tax inel. 
Auspices: 
United Comm. 10th Anniversary 


Warsaw Ghetto Uprising 











21: Limelight 
GRAMERCY, 
Inarihoe = (single 
21; Story of 3 Loves 
HEIGHTS, 
ender Dill 
Istand (both 
STUYVESANT, 
Bailey & 
Apr. 19-20. 
THALIA, Bway & 
hove (It.) The 
Keturn (Fr., 
17-23 


Apr 


Mob & 
Br.) 
189 


with 


23d & 
feat.) 


150 Wadsworth 
to 
2d 
Bulldog 


95th. 
Miracle & 


21-24 
Lexington. 
Apr. 18- 
from Apr. 22. 
Av. Lav- 
fight Little 
Apr. 22 

Av. Lydia 
Drummond 
Ways of 
Lovers 


Jouvet) Apr. 


Brooklyn 


APOLLO, 1431 
& Ma & Pa 
Apr. 19-20 

JEWEL, 711 Kings 
Corridors & 
15-29 


Fulton 


Bronx 


ASCOT, 23133 Gr 
inet of Dr. 
Laugh (Ger.), 
Noon «& 
21-24 

CREST, 


Apr 
African 


1145 Ogden 


Kettle 


Highway 
Curtain 


Concourse 
Caligari 


Av 
& African Queen Apr 


Lidia Bailey 
at the Pair 


White 


tp Apr. 


Cab- 
Last 
High 
Apr. 


& The 
18-20; 
Queen 


High 
19-21. 


Noon 





the work 
artists in 
Exhibition 


presents 
nent 


139 W. 13th St 
Fri., April) 17—7-10 
Sun., April 18, 19, 


A community 
by 





Greenwich Mews Theatre 
of 


THE VILLAGE 


noon to 6 p.m. 


Public Invited — Admission Free 
project 
the Village Presbyterian 
Church and Temple. 


50 promi- 
an Art 
at 


HOUSE 
N. Y. C. 


p.m. Sat. & 


sponsored 








“Said 


tensely, 
humor.” 





Sat., Sunday 


tersely, 


“MONDAYS HEROES” 


3 Lea Pine-—Directed 
Michael Lewin 

"THE GREENWICH 
MEWS THEATRE 

141 W. 13th Street 


Every Twes., 
at 8:50—For 
ervations and Parties Call TR 3- tne 


with 
Post. 


Wed., by 2 co 








ballet, folk singing with Tony 
Graber; 7-12 p.m., exhibits, folk 
& square dancing for everyone, 
exhibition folk dancing by three 
groups, folk singing with Oscar 
Brand. 25c afts., $1.25 eves. at 
door. Both for $1 if mailed in 
advance to: Frank Harris, 344 
W. 36th St. 

CHILDREN'S ART SHOW: art work 
of boys & girls, 7-18 years. Cath- 
olic Charities Bld., 130 E. 22a 
St. Sun., Apr. 26, 1-5 p.m. Free. 

THE MAGIC OF BLACK AND 
WHITE: hoofed mammals of the 
world, silhouettes by Hugo 
Mochi. Corner Gallery, American 
Museum of Natural History, Cen- 


tral Park W. (nr. 79th St.). Sat., 
Apr. 25, 10-5. Sun.. Apr. 26, 1-5 
p.m. Free. 

JUNIOR TRACK MEET: for boys 
& girls under 11 yrs. St. Mary’s 
Recreation Center, 145th St. & 
St. Ann's Av., Bronx. Sham- 
rocks, youngsters’ club, manag- 
ing meet. Sat., Apr. 25, 10 
am. Free. 

MESSENGERS FROM SPACE: 
asteroids, cOmets and meteors 
discussed and shown Hayden 


Planetarium, Central Park W. & 
8ist St. Shows daily on Mon.- 
Fri. 2, 3:30 & 8:30 pm.; Sat. 
ll am. & 2, 3, 4,5 & 8:30 pm.; 
Sun. 2, 3, 4, 5 & 8:30 p.m. Chil- 


dren 40c, adults 65c mats.; 95c 
eves. 
e 

You can get hundreds of list- 
ings of children’s activities — 
many free, many listed nowhere 
else — for every day of the 
month, in advance! For one year 


subscription (12 Monthly issues) 
Just send $2 with name and ad- 
dress to Box MC, — 7 





Special 

ALP COMMUNITY CENTER, 220 
W. 80th St. Welldigger's Daugh- 
ter (Fr.), with Raimu, Fernan- 
del. Sun., Apr. 19, from 8 p.m. 75c. 

CLUB CINEMA, 430 6th Av. Emil 
Jannings in ‘The Last Laugh 
(Ger., 1924). Apr. 24-26, from 
8:30 p.m. 

MUSEUM OF MODERN ART, 
53d St., showings 3 & 
daily. Emil Jannings & Marlene 
Dietrich in Blue Angel (Ger., 
1929). Apr. 13-19. Dietrich & Gary 
Cooper, Moreeeo (1930). Apr. 20- 
26 


11 W. 
5:30 p.m. 


VETS FOR PEACE 
present 
at 77 5th Av., 
FRIDAY, APRIL 
Art Show, Social, Food & 
Bob & Leuise DeCormier 
Contribution $1 
SATURDAY, APRIL 18, 8:30 P.M. 
Art Show, Social, Food & 
Les Pine. Contribution $1 
SUNDAY, APRIL 19, 3 P.M. 
Art Auction. Contribution 25¢ 
SUNDAY, APRIL 19, 8 P.M. 


Celebration of the Victory Meet- 


N. YC. 
17, 8:30 P.M. 


ing at the Elbe. Speakers: Russ 
Nivon, Arthur Kahn and intl 
Free, 


peuce songs. 


Admission 





1 2d ANNUAL ART FESTIVAL 


April 24- May 3 
Original works of over 50 out- 
standing contemporary artists, 


incl. 
Prestopino, 


Soyer, Evergood, Gwathmey, 
White, Dobkin. 

Top values, moderately priced. 
Original oils, watercolors, seri- 
graphs, lithos ceramics of 
foreign lands. 

Mon. to Fri., 8-11 p.m. 
Sat. & Sun., 12 a.m.-12 p.m. 
Boro PK. ALP = 4223.13 Av., B’kiyn 





GERMAN FILM CLASSICS 
The Last Laugh (1924) 
April 17, 18, 19 
Murderers Among Us 
April 24, 25, 26 


FOOD _FUN 








| FRI. SAT., SUM., CONTINUOUS SHOWS FROM 6:28 | 


430 Sixth Aves 
Cuius Cinema“ (Nr. 9th St.) 








it’s 
TIME FOR 
A CHANGE 





An evening of hilarious, uninhibited 
new satire, song and dance 
at THE PYTHIAN, 135 W. 70th St. 
Thurs., Fri, Sat, Thurs., Fri, Sat. 
Apr. 23, 24, 25 Apr. 30, May 1, 2 
8:30 p.m Adm. $1.20, $1.80 & $2.40 
Theatre Concert Tours 
35 W. 64th St. SU 7-4677 








Chas. White, Robert Gwathmey, 
sponsored by Village Pres. Chuych 
& Temple at Village House, 139 
W. 13th St. Apr. 17-19. 

NEGRO HISTORY PHOTO EXHIPIT 
—ASP Photographer's Workshop, 


Off-Broadway Shows Epworth Meth. Church, 834 Mor- 
ris Av. (mr. 160th St.), Bronx. 

OTHELLO—starring William Mar- Opens Sun., Apr. 19, with tea 
shall, Mother AME Zion Church, and dramatic musical by church 
146 W. 137th St., Sun. Apr 19, members, entertainment by Mar- 
4 p.m. $1, $1.50. tha Schlamme, Bill and Jolly 

MACBETH—performed on _ recon- Robinson, others, 4 p.m. 
struction of Shakespeare’s stage, HARRY GOTTLIEB—recent paint- 
Hofstra College 4th annual ings of fishermen, potato work- 
Shakespeare Festival, Hemp- ers, scenes near Hampton Bay, 
stead, L. 1, Apr. 23-26, 8:30 p.m. L.I. ACA Gallery, 63 E. 57th St. 
$1, 1.50 & 2. HE 7-7000. Apr. 20-May 9. 

MONDAY'S HEROES — Greenwich FOUR CONGO ART STYLES — 
Mews Theatre, 141 W. 13th St. sculpture, masks, utensils from 
Nightly except Mon. & Fri. Res.: 4 tribes; Segy Gallery, 708 Lex- 
TR 3-4810. ington Av., thru May 8. 

THE BIG DEAL—Yugoslav Hall, ART SHOW —paintings by Teach- 
405 W. 41st St. Wed., Thurs. and ers Union members Irving Edel- 
Fri. evenings. Reservations: LO man, Ella Jackson, Tima Ludins, 
5-9856. Exchange views with au- Teachers Center Gallery, 206 W. 
thor and cast at open forum 15th St. Apr. 19-May 3, 3-6 p.m. 
Tues., Apr. 21, 8:30 p.m. Free. Mon.-Sat. opening recept. Sun,, 

TIME FOR. A CHANGE — satiri- Apr. 19, 3 p.m. 
cal revue on current political 


scene directed by Elliot Sullivan, 


Music & Danee 
The Pythian, 135 W. 70th St., 


DANCES OF LATIN 


Apr. 23, 24, 25, 30, May 1 & 2, AMERICA — 
8:30 p.m. $1.20, 1.80 2.40. Josefina Garcia Go. B’klyn Mu- 
MARLOWE'S “DR. FAUSTUS” — 7 f oe P'kway & Wash. 
Equity Library Theatre Lenox PUERTO Sean Oo btn 
Hill Playhouse, 331 E. 70th St., , mae ROGRAM — 
8:40 p.m. Apr. 15-19; mat. 3 p.m. music, dance library services, 
Sun. Apr. 19. films and stories sponsored by 
DEEP ARE THE ROOTS—play on is Sane ee eaneary, Wee, Ape. 
interracial relations by James 21° Walt Wistar Tues., Apr. 
Gow & Arnaud D'Usseau, Equity Bushwick: ‘Wea Wed., Apr. 22, 
Library Theater, Lenox Hill Play- Branch. Fr - ake 29, South 
house, 331 E. 70th St., 8:40 p.m. sil 
rl = mat. 3 p.m. Sun., General 
THE PLOUGH AND THE STARS— GERMAN CULTURE FOR PEACE 
Sean O'’Casey play on _ Irish program, with reading in Eng- 
Revolution. Current Stages in lish from Berthold Brecht’s new 
new quarters at Cherry Lane play, Mother Courage, by Phoebe 
Theatre, 38 Commerce St., Wed. Rrand and others. Musical pro- 
thru Sun. 8:30 p.m. Reservations: gram. Speakers: Francine Brad- 
OR 5-9724. ley and James Aronson, Guardian 
executive editor. Sponsored by 
Art & Photos the German-American. At Fra- 
én — ' . ternal Clubhous 
ART SHOW—50 prominent artists St. Sun. aca ro oa. — 
including White, Romano, Trom- Admission: $1 20. lt aati pias 
ka, Reisman for benrfit_of Green- ; ; iaten 
wich Mews interracial theater. sPUOCeCCUCUEUueceanonnancaceccgeccecenesonnes 
Community project headed by 





THE GRAMERCY SCHOOL 
OF DANCE & MUSIC, 


853 Broadway (14 St.) 


= =FOUR PANEL DISCUSSIONS = = 
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Sat., April 25—2 p.m. 
Steinway Hall, 114 W. 57 St. 
Prominent Speakers on: 
Art, Music & The Dance; Theatre 
Film & Publishing; Science, Tech- 
nology & Social Welfare; Education 
Registration Fee $1 


National Council of the Arts, 
Sciences and Professions 
35 W. 64th St. SU 7-4677 


Inc. 
Director: Kitta Brown 


invites you and your friends 
to the 


SPRING RECITAL 
Sun., April 26, 3 p.m. sharp 
WASHINGTON IRVING H.S 
40 Irving Place, New York City 
SL 6-4994 














FOR PEACE — NO U.S. $$ FOR FRANCO 


SALUTE 


22nd Anniversary of the 
Founding of the 
Spanish Republic 

FRI., APRIL 24—8 p.m. HOTEL CAPITOL, 51 St. & 8 Av. 


John Howard Lawson, Dr. Edward * 
Barsky, Karen Morley, Douglas Glos- Tickets $1 





F are (tax incl.) 
gow, Michael Jiminez, Dr. Mork Auspices: Joint Anti-Fascist 
Strous will participate in a stirring | Refugee Committee, 23 W. 26th 
dramatic presentation with chorus, | St., Veterans of the Abraham 
skits, monologues. | Lincoln Brigade. 











GUARDIAN THEATRE NIGHT 


“The World of Sholom Aleichem’ 


With Morris Carnovsky, Jack Gilford, Ann Shepard, Will Lee, 
Gil Green, Marjorie Nelson, Ruby Dee. Directed by Howard 
Da Silva. English dramatization by Arnold Perl. 
Aline Bernstein. Music by Serge Hovey. At Barbizon Ploza 
Theatre, 58th St. and 6th Av. Thursday, May 16. Tickets 
$5,50, $5, $4 & $3. For reservations call WO 4-3960 or fill 
in coupon below. 


Costumes by 








J 
Please send me ...... tickets at $5.50; ...... tickets at $5 : 
iedies tickets at $4; ...... thekets at $3. Enclosed $.......4. : 
N@ME cecccccecs Corres cccceses WYVTTTTITITITIT TL itt 
AUMrORS cocccccccccccccccces eecccccceces 6606000808 eccccescccceece 
CHY. cccccccesccessors ecccscccere o BORG... ose State... ccccees ee 


Guardian Theatre Party, 17 Murray St., New York 7, N.Y. 


spanenesenenesesend 
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Peace groups 
merge, plan 
b’g program 


NEw YORK peacemakers, up 

to now handicapped by 
sheer numbers of their organi- 
zations, last week took steps to 
merge 43 groups into one big 
peace movement. The unity 
step came at a meeting at 
Teachers’ Center, 206 W. 15th 
St., last week, attended by 75 
leaders representing the N.Y. 
Peace Institute, N.Y. Labor 
Conference for Peace, Bklyn 
Peace Council, Manhattan 
Pianning Committee tor Peace, 
Queens-Nassau Coordinating 


Comm. for Peace, Bronx Coun- ~ 


cil of American Women for 
Peace, N.Y. Young People’s 
Conference for Peace, 36 other 
community and union peace 
groups. Peace Institute called 
the meeting. 

Representatives unanimously 
voted a merger initio the new 
N.Y. Peace Council, to be 
closely associated with the na- 
tional organization, American 








Cameras Projectors 
City Camera Exchange 
11 John St., N.Y.C. 
(Between Broadway & Nassau) 
Digby 9-2956 

Special Discounts to 
Guardian Readers 











Different, But Homelike 
Shashlik, Beef Stroganoff, 
Potato Pancakes & other tasty 
Russian & American Dishes 


ALEX'S 
69 W. 10th St. (at Gth Av.) 
DINNER $1.25 - $1.60 
Also a la carte—Closed Mondays 





Peace Crusade. The Council, 
with headquarters at ,125 W. 
72 St., will set up a labor com- 
mittee, 4 borough committees 
(Richmond still unorganized). 


ACTION: Delegates at the 
merger session saw in the 
world news fresh opportunities 
for wide peace campaigning, 
charted this program as a 
starter: 

@ Distribute leaflet support- 
ing Rep. Klein’s (D-N. Y.) pro- 
posal for a cease-fire now. 
(Leaflets now ready at Council 
offices.) 

@ Organize at least 12 peace- 
in-Korea rallies in 4 boroughs 
this month. 

@ Local committee delega- 
tions and letters to UN. 

@ Delegations to each city 
Congressman to support Klein’s 
cease-fire move. 

@ City-wide trade union ral- 
ly on “peace in Korea and on 
peace and full employment” in 
May. 

@ Publish pamphlet propos- 
ing peace and full employment 
as alternative to war and de- 
pression. 








MODERN LAMPS 
Kiln-Fired Ceramics 


Reg. Price On Sale 
$60 $19.95 
* 40 14.95 

30 9.95 


Complete With Shade 
Several hundred unmounted 
bases at sacrifice prices. 
lamp & pottery shop 
512 Rockaway Av., B’klya HY 6-5880 
Open daily & weekends. Fri. closed 

a 








CREATORS OF PERSPECTIVE 
FRAMING 
PRINTS — TILES 
Originals — Framing 


192 W.4St., NYC 
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Photo by Leo Goldstein 


This photo is one of a series by the ASP Photographers’ Work- 

shop on life and work at the Epworth Methodist Church (834 

Morris Av., Bronx, Rev. Edw. McGowan, minister), on display 

at the church as part of ASP’s Negro History photography show. 

A dramatic musical by church members and entertainment 
by stars will open the show at 4 p.m. Sun., Apr. 19. 








@ Stalin’s 
Perlo 


son, Elizabeth Bacon 


Gregory 





COURSES OF INTEREST TO YOU OFFERED 
DURING THE JEFFERSON, SCHOOL'S 
SPRING TERM 


“Economic Problems’ 
The Woman Question—Rosalie Berry, Doxey A. Wilker- 
Literature of the American Negro People—Yvonne 


On Contradiction—Harry K. Wells 
Ethics, Morality and Youth—Howard Selsam 
Problems of Marriage and Family Life—Joseph B. Furst 
Five Epic Novelists—Francine Bradley 
Fiction Writing—Dashiell Hammett 
Painting and Drawing—Charles White 
and many more courses still available. 


REGISTER AND ATTEND CLASSES ALL WEEK LONG 
Catalogs available in office. 
Jefferson School of Social Science, 575 6th Av. (16th St.) WA 9-1600 


'—David Goldway, Victor 

















NEW YORK. 





CALENDAR 


YORKVILLE COMPASS CLUB pre- 





sents unique “WORLD NEWS 
ROUNDUP,” Fri. evening, April 24, 
8:30. Guest of Honor: KUMAR 
GOSHAL, National Guardian Far 
East expert, UN correspondent. The 
facts behind the headlines—from 
Korea to Kenya, from Mossadegh 
to Malan, from India to Israel. Au- 
dience participation. Refreshments. 
At YORKVILLE TEMPLE, 157 E. 
86th St. Contribution: 50c. 





TESTIMONIAL AND RECEPTION 
to honor MR. & MRS. MICHAEL 
PECATUR, only Negro residents in 
Parkchester, Sun., April 19, 8:30 
p-m.. at New Terrace Garden, 2145 
Boston Rd. (cor. 18ist St.), Bronx. 
Featuring: Betty Sanders & Leon 
Bibb Refreshments. Contribution 
$1.25. Sponsor: Parkchester Comm. 
to End Discrimination in Housing. 





ALP COMMUNITY CENTER, 220 W. 
80th St., presents NITE CLUB 
“RINSTA” candlelit tables, 
Latin American Revue with Jean 
Murai, Gilberto Rodriguez, Dolores 
Baez in songs, dances and dra- 
matic presentation. Dancing & Re- 
freshments. $1. Sat., Apr. 25, 8 p.m. 





“TIME FOR A CHANGE,” hilarious, 
uninhibited new satire, song and 
dance (Theatre Concert Tours pre- 
sentation). Guardian Benefit Nite, 
Friday, May 1st, at THE PYTHIAN, 
135 W. 70th St. Tickets $4.40, 3.30, 
2.50 (tax incl.) For information and 
reservations call or write: Miss 
Peck, 17 Murray St., New York City 
7. WO 4-3960. F 





GERMAN CULTURE FOR PEACE. 


“Sun., April 19, 8 pm. Dramatic 


reading from the new Brecht play 
“Mother Courage,” with Phoebe 
Brand & others. Prominent cellist 
é& singer, Speakers: Francine Brad- 
ley & James Aronson. At Fraternal 
Clubhouse, 110 W. 48th St. Tickets 
$1.20. Auspices: German-American, 
130 E. 16th St. 


FOR THAT H APY TIME be sure 


that you attend the Jefferson | 


School's Spring Dance with Hope 
Foye, Earl Robinson, Meyer Weise. 
and a Latin American orchestra on 
Sat. night, Aprit 18. At the Jef- 
ferson School, 575 Ay. of the Amer- 
icag (cor. 16th St.). Contr. $1.25. 





Listings in the Calendar and 
Classified section are available at 
40c a line (five words): minimum 
charge $2 per insertion. 

Copy deadline Tuesday before 
publication. Flease send payment 
with copy. Address: Classified, Natl. 
Guardian, 17 Murray St., N. Y. 7. 














Bridgeport, Conn, 





You are cordially invited to hear 
CEDRIC BELFRAGE, Editor of, the 
National Guardian at an informal 
gathering at the 
BARKRNUM HOTEL 
Green Koom 
San., April 19, at 4 p.m. 

Sponsor: Friends of the Guardian 













NEW YORK 
CLASSIFIED 


MERCHANDISE 


Atk CONDITIONER SPECIAL 
Nationally advertised, %, ton air 
conditioner. Investigate now for 
summer comfort. Only $275 net. 
STANDARD BRAND DISTRIBUTORS 
143 Fourth Av. (13th & 14th Sts.) 
30 Min. Free Parking. GR 3-7819 














LARGE SAVINGS ON GOOD MOD- 

ERN FURNITURE, Low mark up. 

Come in and see. 
SMILOW-THIELLE 

856 Lexington Av. (bet. 64 & 65 St.) 

TE 8-3222 Free Parking 

Open Thursday eve. until 9 p.m. 





SPECIAL DISCOUNTS 
to National Guardian Readers 
ALL ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES, 
RADIOS, TV, etc. 
Trevor's, 836 Lexington Av. 
TE 8-0840 





40-80% SAVINGS ON BROADLOOM 
CARPETS at our New York ware- 
house. We feature all the most 
famous brands—imported and do- 
mestic. We also feature thousands 
of short roll sections—8 to 100 sq. 
yds. ea., 18, 15, 12 & 9 ft. seamless 
widths. Most everything perfect— 
some irregulars. RUGCRAFT CAR- 
PET WAREHOUSE, 123 W. 64th St. 
Open daily 9-6; Thurs. to 8; Sat. 
10-5. Free Parking. 


HAND WROUGIIT JEWELRY 
in sterling and 14 Karat. 
Special order and repair work. 
BILL TENDLER 
20 Christopher &t. CH 3-0204 
HI FIDELITY 
RADIO-PHONOGRAPH 
sales, installation and service 
VECTOR LABS 
217 3rd Av. N.Y.C. 3. GR 3-7686 


PLANNING A FU ND ~ RAISING 
PAKTY? Keep your liquor costs 
low. Call Parkliane Liquors, Inc. 
(formerly Alvin Udell), 26 E. 58th 
St., PL 3-5160. Free deliveries any- 
where in New York City. 





POTTERY 
OF ALL NATIONS 
BLACK BEARD, the Pirate, recom- 
mends our POTTERY TREASURE 
CART: 2nds & closeouts from 
smallest ashtray to largest bowl and 
vase at small fraction of original 
price. 108 7th Av. So. WA 9-2666. 
10 a.m.-10 p.m. Sun. 1-6 p.m. 


POTTERY BARN 
Specializing in Ists, 2nds, closeouts 
of quality ceramics and glassware. 
Domestic and imported. 150 10th Av. 
(19-20 Sts.). OR 5-4434. Store hours: 
Tues. thru Sat 9:30-6, Sun 12-6, 
Thurs eve to 9. Closed on Monday. 


SERVICES 


NORMA CATERERS. Let us plan 
that very special occasion in tem- 
ple, home or office anywhere in 
metropolitan L.I., N.Y. N.J. area. 
Call ES 3-9490, 8 a.m. to 11 a.m., 
7 p.m, to 9 pm. 


FURNITURE BUILT TO ORDER. 
Bookcases, Chests, cupboards, phono 
installations, special designs. Low 
cost. 10% of sales given to Natl. 
Guardian. Call mornings WA 4- 
1348. HUDSON CRAFTSMEN, 














Guardian Readers: TIME TO 
STORE YOUR VALUABLE FURS 
AT A RELIABLE FURRIER. And 
if you are thinking of restyling 
your garments NOW is the time to 
do it. We also have new fur coats, 
jackets and stoles at $8 SAVING 
PRICES. Come up and _ convince 
yourself. 
MAX KUPERMAN 

214 W. 30th St. BR 9-3733 


SPRUCE UP FOR SPRING! 
Only $6.95 for Cleaning 9x12 Dom. 
Rug. Mothproof storage, repairing 
Big values in broadloom and used 
rugs. Asphalt tile 544c. 

BROADWAY CARPET SERVICE 
1968 Amsterdam Av., N.Y¥.C 
WA 7-4900, ask for J. R. or 
L. J. Ellis 
JIMMIE & SPIKE’S MOVING and 
pick-up service, large and small 
jobs, city and country, short notice 
or plan ahead, occasional long dis- 
tance jobs accepted. UN 4-7707. 
MOVING, STORAGE, EXPERI- 
ENCED PIANO MOVERS. Profit 
by my 20 years experience. Call 
ED WENDEL, JE 6-8000 on any 
moving problem. 


MAILING, PHOTO-OFFSET, 














MULTIGRAPHING, 
MIMEOGRAPHING 
Custom Letter Service 
39 Union Square CH 3-8260 
Cart BRODSKY Jack 


Any kind of insurance, personal or 
business. Consult us—no obliga- 
tion. 799 Broadway (cor. llth St.) 
GR 5-3826. 


FREE LIFE “INSU RANC E COUN- 
SELLING. Fire, auto, theft, in- 
surance placed. 

RENE M. SCHENKER 
19 W. 44th St., N.Y. 36 MU 2-4120 








WHY Be WITHOUT  § Entertain- 
ment? People’s Artist-M.C., Stories, 
comedy, jokes, poems, monologues, 
satirical and dramatic readine 
Available for benefits, house par- 
ties, fund raisings, dances, re>urts, 
etc. Most reasonable fee. VANK 
LEVINE, 274 W. 25th St., N. Y. C. 





FOR YOUR MEETINGS (up to 
300) AND PARTIBS (wedding re- 
ceptions, buffet suppers, benefit 
shindigs) CLUB CINEMA, 430 Sixth 
Av., is the most attractive place 
in town. Moderate rental. Phone 
WA £-0325 for information and res 


HELP WANT ED 





MOTHER'S HELPER—16 years or 
older for summer. Private room— 
new home—away from city heat, 
KAPLAN, 49 Center Lane, Levit- 
town, N. Y. 





TRAINED CHILDREN'S SOCIAL 
WOKKEK interested caring for child 
age 3 or over, preferably after- 
noons. TR 2-7003. 


ACCOUNTANT. Male or female. 
Permanent, full or part time. Cali 
LO 4-7276 or write Box H, Guar- 
dian, 17 Murray St.,.N. Y¥. City 7. 


Standard Brand 
Distributors 


invites You To 








RALRIGN % 


CHAMPION OF BICYCLES § BICYCLE OF CHAMPIONS 


a nase aslo sem niaaancthMisndl 


and ‘‘feel the difference’ 





Raleigh Sports Tourist 
with Stuemey-Archer 3- 
speed gears ond Dyno- 
hub. 

¢ 


For precision engineering that 
makes it so easy to handle... 
for extra safety features that 
make it the safest on the road 
. for featherlight construction 
that makes cycling effortless... 
you'll choose a Raleigh for real 
cycling pleasure every time. 


Sfondard rand F Buy Your BEST BUY a1 STANDARD 
143 4 AVE.(13 B14 ST.) N.Y.3 GR IT) 


WASHING MACHINES © RADIOS 
ALL HOUSEHOLD APPLIANCES 





MITIIIIIILEPIIEEE REEL EL LL 


INVITATION 


é ‘ordially invited to 
= attend a testimonial dinner 
in honor of 


=DR. OSCAR SHAFTEL 


= Formerly of Queens College 


Ee 
as 
© 
= 
) 


Speakers: 
Dr. Barrows Dunham, Phila. 
Mrs. Rose Russell . 


Albert) Pezzati 
Capt. Hugh NN. Mutzac 


Entertainment: Earl Robinson 
TRIANGLE BALLROOM 


Cor, Myrtie & Jamaica Avs. 
Richmond Hill, Queens 


FRIDAY, APRIL 24—7 P.M, 
Reservations: $6 per person 
For Info: Call IL 9-1226 


Ausp: Queens County ALP 
33-62 Saunders St., Rego? Park 74 


TEP ss 
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ACTORS for “ROSENBERG STORY” 
—(Randalis Island, Sun., April 26). 
37 men, 17 women needed. Cail / 
Rosenberg Comm., LO 4-9585, 9- 
5 p.m, j 


FOR RENT 














LARGE ROOM TO WOMAN. Mod- ' 
ern apt., kitchen priv., tel. ele- ‘ 
vator. Manhattan. Call 8-10 aD | 
6-8 p.m., weekends till noon: WA 

4-8404. i 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE AT 90th ST, 
Beautiful, large, light furnished 
room and private-bath facing drive 
and Hudson River, with kitchen 
privileges. Excellent bus and sub- 


way connections. Reasonable. Call 
TR 4-6309. 








LARGE, PLEASANT, AIKY ROOM, 
3 windows. Elevator service. Con- 
veniently located. SC 4-3406. | 








WEST SIDE MANHAT TAN, Large, 
cheerful, furnished room with 
private washroom. $45 per mo. Call } 
ali week a.m., evenings 7-8 p.m. : 
UN 4-2892. 
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Army to quarantine 
returning GI's 


(Continued from Page 1) 


warned that some POW's might have 
“succumbed to relentless Communist 
pressures,” co-operated “at least out- 
wardly” for fear of “torture or death— 
or both” after being forced to attend 
“indoctrination schools.” 

(Britain’s Mrs. Monica Felion and 
other Western visitors to POW camps 
in N. Korea have confirmed the picture 
of life there given by Australian 
author-playwright-correspondent Wil- 
fred Burchett—generally regarded on 
both sides as an accurate reporier—in 
the French Communist paper Ce Soir. 
Burchett deailed their simple but 
ample diet, recreation facilities and 
comparative freedom of movement, said 


“political readings and study” were 
voluntary though compulsory at first. 
He quoted POW’s as telling him they 
were ashamed of their own side's lying 
when the Chinese—described to them 
as “brutal and debased’’—treated them 


so well. He added that POW’s knew of 
preparations to “screen” them when 
they were repatriated and of troubles 


they would face if they returned friend- 
ly to the N. Koreans and Chinese; this 
was the chief subject of conversation 
in the camps, and some were afraid to 
go home.) 
“NUTS” & “DESERTERS”™: In a dis- 
patch from Korea, Jim Lucas (NYWT, 
4/13) warned relatives of returning 
POW's that some might 
... come back as a stranger. 
that the U.S. is an imperialist ag- 
gressor, that we've dropped germs. 

...A very wise Japanese correspon- 

dent ... says it is nothing television 

and ice cream won't cure. ... It may 
be up to you to prove to him he is 

a nut. 

While top Pentagon officials denied 
that returning Communist-“converied” 
POW's will be treated “entirely” as 
“mental cases,’ a N.Y. Herald Tribune 
reporter seeking clarification ran into 


argue 


a sensational story about POW’s who 
might refuse to come home. The offi- 
cials told him that. the U.S.—which 
broke up truce talks over its stand on 


“voluntary repatriation” of Chinese 


and N. Koreans it holds--will declare 
such American POW's deserters subject 
to being shot if captured. They said 
they expected the Communists to “come 


up with a list” of 
repatriation 
NYHT ran the story at length in its 
early April 14 edition, then killed 4. 
The Washington Post, using NYHT 
service, carried a shorter version in all 
editions. 
THE WRITHING COIL: Washington 
showed itself as unprepared for the 
political consequences of a truce as 
for return of POW’s who might have 
been “brain-washed” free of hatred 
for “gooks” and “chinks.” Some inevit- 
able consequences were spelled out in 
the New Statesman & Nation (4/11). 
The China blockade would have to be 
lifted unless the U.S. was willing to be 
pictured as “actively supporting a war 


Americans refusing 


of intervention” (by Chiang). Formo- 
Sa’s status would have to be defined 
(for Britain and other U.S. allies it is 


that of a bandit regime). Overwhelm- 
ing pressure for recognition of China’s 
real government would have to be met, 
demands for four-power talks on Ger- 
many faced, postponement of W. Ger- 
man rearmament considered. NS & N 
commented: 
Mr. Eisenhower must feel a sense of 
nightmare when he envisages this 
fearsome coil of consequences writh- 


ing out of the huts... at Panmun- 

yom. 

The “nightmare” had evoked pro- 
posals for U.S. armistice terms char- 
acterized by the N.Y. Times’ James 
Reston (4/11) as a “policy stew,” by 
Walter Lippmann (4/13) as “halfi- 
baked,” and by Walter Millis (N.Y. 
Herald Tribune, 4/13) as “fantastic.” 
In a “background—don’t quote me” 


press conference Secy. Dulles indicated 
settle 


the U.S. would for division of 





Korea at the “waist” 90 miles above 
the present battle line; UN trusteeship 
of Formosa; and cessation of Chinese 
support of the Vietminh government 
controlling most of Vietnam, Indo- 
China. When the stories appeared in 
the press, there were loud cries from 
S. Korea and Formosa, angry protests 


from the China Lobby, “immediate 
furor ...in the UN and most foreign 
capitals” (Anne McCormick, NYT, 


4/11). The White House promptly de- 
nied the whole thing. 


WAR—NEXT ROUND: Observers 
agreed that the U.S. had made one 
decision: to consider the Korea and 
Indo-China wars as one, to intensify 
the latter if the former stops. NS & N 
reported from Paris (4/4) that when 
French Premier Mayer was in Wash- 
ington, “the Americans showed a defi- 
nite eagerness for the war in Indo- 
China.” But the Paris Tribune des Na- 
tions’ military analyst “Colonel X” 
pointed out (3/27) that the “single 
anti-Communist front” concept of 
Korea and Indo-China could not be 
realized 
; except on the maps of the U.S. 
general staff. ... The enemy, on his 
side, will continue to wage two en- 
tirely different wars under commands 
obviously independent of each other. 
“Colonel X” added that U.S. methods 
used in Korea to train Asian soldiers 
“would be totally ineffectual in the 
fight against guerrillas’ in Indo-China. 
The U.S. might further be expected 
to build up forces in Indo-China by 
sending some U.S. draftees and press- 
ing France to send conscripts. This 
would be known as “a strategic reserve 
io repel any possible offensive by the 
Vietminh,” but in fact would 
clearly signify that Indo-China 
was being got ready—like Korea—as 
a base from which to launch a gen- 
eral offensive against China. 
RECKLESS & HOPELESS: France’s 
Defense Minister Pleven, father of the 
‘olapsing European Army idea, was in 
Washington last week desperately play- 
ng the only ace his bankrupt govern- 
ent more dollars—the 
ymmunist investment pos- 


had left to get 


nd anii-C 





Paris 
“The place of France in the world is 
well known.” 


Canard Enchaine, 


sibilities of the Indo-China war. The 
U.S. press shielded the public from 
nowing that virtually all France has 
ong since given up the war—on which 
rance alone is spending 500 billion 
rancs a year—as hopeless. 

Vietnam Chief of Staff Gen. Hinh 
recently told UP that France “should 


ate ot 


coniinue” the war until 1956 (another 
1,560 billions’ worth) and then get out 
with nothing but “the gratitude of 
Vietnam” to show for it. Robert Borel 
in Le Monde (4/4) spoke for most of 
France when he wrote that the war 
can no Jonger bring us any return”; 
that after a Korean peace ‘our posi- 
tion in Asia threatens to become con- 
nually more perilous’; and that “de- 
manding” that China cease helping 
the Vieitminh, when France and the 


U.S. refuse to recognize Peking and so 
make sensible negotiation possible, is 
“ridiculous.” 


Adenauer on $ pilgrimage; 
Europe faces ‘fatal’ crisis 
EST German Chancellor Adenauer, 
seeking to “cement ties” to help 
him win this year’s elections in face of 
his people’s rising demand for unifica- 








tion of Germany, arrived on a Wash- 
ingion pilgrimage a few days after 
Mayer Jeit. In New York he held forth 
on Duich landscape painters in the 
Metropolitan iseum; later, on a fly- 
ing tour of the west, he was observed 
by UP in Omaha bei) playfully “shot 
at” by his pre chief, Felix von Eck- 
hardt, with “a big green water pistol.” 


Washington was receiving him with full 
ceremony while Akihito, son of Japan's 
Emperor Hirohito, en route to Canada 


and the: U.S. was ‘being honored in 








COMING NEXT WEEK! 


A NEW 
BUYING SERVICE 


HUNDREDS OF NEW ITEMS 








Hawaii a stone’s throw from Pearl 
Harbor. 

Unlike Mayer, Adenauer came with a 
report-card glowing with high marks, 
having rammed the European army 
treaty through parliament’s lower 
house, boasting of a German economic 
boom. But with socialist peace moves 
coming from the East just when the 
treaty was having tough sledding in W. 


European parliaments, Adenauer and 
Eisenhower had to concentrate on 


“what to do if, finally, the European 
army plan becomes impossible” (N¥WT, 


4/7); “what to do about” the Soviet 
offer of German unity anticipated 


around the corner (Alsops, 4/10). 
Adenauer received—but hardly need- 
ed at this stage—assurances of U.S. 
aid to arm German units when the 
European army became a reality. Re- 
garding possible Soviet offers on Ger- 
many, he first made “free elections” 
a primary condition for consideration 
(NYT, 4/10), then swiftly changed his 
position and categorically declared 
Germany would stick to the European 
Defense Community regardless of any 
tempting Soviet offers (NYT, 4/12). Le 
Monde (4/10) found “disquieting and 
surprising” his “ardor to denounce the 
Soviet Union, his willingness to dis- 
courage any negotiation in advance by 


making conditions” unacceptable to 
Moscow. 
“TRUCE OF GOD": Socialist-world 


peace moves profoundly affected U.S. 
allies tverywhere. On the same day that 
President Eisenhower flew to Georgia 
to “wrestle with two knotty statistical 
problems—how to cut Federal expen- 
ditures below $69 billion a year and his 
eolf score below 90 a round,” Michael 
Hoffman reported from Geneva (NYT, 
4/13) warnings of economists—based 
upon “evidence pouring in” from Tokyo, 
Washington, Southeast Asia and near- 
ly every European capital—that relaxa- 
tion of international tension “would 
find the West in a serious and perhaps 
fatal economic condition” (see Petran). 


The way to avoid catastrophe was 
pointed out by Reynolds News ‘Lon- 


don) in an article entitled “The Truce 
of God” (4/5): Peace in Korea; settle- 
ment of Germany without 
Germans; recognition of 
Chinese government; “place high in 
our priorities the restoration of a full 
flow of trade between East and West”; 
“place the problem of world hunger 
high on the agenda of any internation- 
al discussions’; a five-power conference 
to realize this program. 
Beeginge Washington to 
position that the new peace m 
“must be fought at any price,” editor 
Beuve-Mery of Le Monde (4/9) wroie: 
The risk does exist—but from there 
to thinking that the risks of war can 
be preferred to the risks of peace! 
The man in the street, for his part, 
thinks quite simply that, in declaring 
itself unable to resist peacefuily an 
enemy whom it boasts it can crush 
in case of war, Western society would 
proclaim its own bankruptcy and tha 
of the values which alone could jus- 
tify it. It would forever disqualify 
itself. ...I1f it were absolutely neces- 
sary to spend billions of billions to 
prevent an economic catastrophe, it 
would better be spent to make people 
live than to massacre them. 
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Editors do some fast 
re-thinking on Soviet trip 


EVEN of ten U.S. newspaper and 

radio editors flying in from their 
irip to the Soviet Union were handed 
a telegram from editor John Chapple 
ef the Ashland (Wis.) Daily Press, 
greeting them as “the editorial jack- 
asses Of the century for falling for this 


Soviet peace trickery” (NYT, 4/12). The 
telegram set the pattern of the tone of 
questions hurled by correspondents in 


a radio-TV interview (4/11) over ABC. 

Pelted with gibes over their friendly 
reports from Moscow, several of the 
editors developed reservations about 
what they saw. Small-town newspaper 
chain owner James L. Wick, leader of 
the group, said they had told “only 
part of the story,” promised “a com- 
plete and honest report” later; Mrs. 
Jane L. Mclivane of the Downington 
‘Pa.) Archive ridiculed Soviet women’s 
‘lothes; Bennett O. Knudson of radio 
KATE, Albert Lea, Minn., said the peo- 
ple looked “austere,” and “none of us 
Was converted to communism.” 


COMBING FOR MIKES: Asked if the 
group had sought to visit a concentra- 
tion camp, Wick said he did discuss the 
matter and was told Russia had no such 
camps but, like the U.S., sent crimi- 
nals to jails. He was told he could visit 
—with permission—any “concentra- 
tion-camp” site shown on maps ap- 
pearing in the U.S. He applied for such 
permission just before he left Moscow, 
was awaiting a reply from Soviet auth- 
orities. 

Quietly outspoken was Eugene A. 
Simon of the Tarentum (Pa.) Daily 
News. While Mrs. Mcllvane was sure of 
a microphone planted in her hotel room 
and surveillance when she _ walked 
around Moscow, Simon—having been 
teld previously to look for such things— 
found no microphone in his room aiter 
searching it “with a fine-tooth comb”; 
he went to*many places unescorted, 
tesied and found no one shadowing 
him. In response to a gibe about being 
iaken around by the nose in Moscow, 
Simon reminded everyone that they 
had gone there not at Moscow’s invita- 
1 at their own request. 


qd 
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SPORTS 


McCarthy tosses 
the first pitch 


sow Cincinnati Red Stockings were 

the first all-professional baseball 
jeam: in 1869 they played 64 games 
without losing one. Not often a pen- 
nani-winner in recent years, the Cin- 
cinnati team is regarded affectionately 
by baseball fans, has been known for 
generations as the Reds. 

Last week in Cincinnati there was an 
historic occasion. The Reds opened the 





1953. season against 
Braves, a group of displaced players 
from Boston. The Boston National 
League franchise was moved this year 


the Milwaukee 








to Milwaukee, the first major league 
shift in 52 years. This was the result 
of the open game: 
RHE 
MILWAUKEE BRAVES 2 9 1 
CINCINNATI RED LEGS ® 3:1 


4 


Observers close to the baseball scene 
were impressed not by the score but by 
organized baseball's final. recognition 
of the temper of the iimes: the Reds 
had been whitewashed irom the knees 
up 
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Bridges union leads ‘fight back’; 


Hugh Bryson indicted on T-H oath charge. 


Ase WEEK the West Coast’s tough, 

smart Intl. Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union (80,000 mem- 
bers in Hawaii, Alaska and the main- 
land) held its tenth biennial convention 
in San Francisco, took note of a “fight 
back” spirit developing in U.S. labor, 
saw prospects of labor’s own political 
party, acted on a ten-point “crusade 
for peace” pregram, and vigorously 
backed four of its top officers now 
under government prosecution. 

President Harry Bridges teld the 250 
delegates: 

“There is absolutely no doubt that 
in the coming months our organiza- 
tion and the labor movement gen- 
erally faces the drive for the estab- 
lishment of a labor front, which is 
the first part of the military state. 

“Presently the political strength of 
labor is at an all-time low, but it is 
moving along a road where its poli- 
tical strength will come to an all- 
time high. ...I predict with confi- 
dence that in the months ahead there 
will be some move made somehow, 
even in the top ranks of labor, toward 
a perspective of labor’s Own political 
party.” 

On peace, Bridges said: 

“Right now is the greatest oppor- 
tunity that has come along in many 
years te do our part, with ali the 
allies we can muster, to make sure 
there is world peace, not werld war.” 

DARK FANTASY: On the _ perjury 
conviction of Bridges and two other 
officers of the union, arising out of the 
18-year effort to deport Bridges oa 
charges of Communist affiliation (the 
case is now pending before the Supreme 
Court), the convention adopted with 
only one dissenting vote a resolution 
calling upon the Justice Dept. to drop 
the charges. It said: 

“A directive from President Eisen- 
hower or Atty. Gen. Browneil could 
settle the case by dismissing it.” 
The prosecution of Jack Hall, the 

union’s regional director for Hawaii, 
and six co-defendants in Honolulu un- 
der the Smith Act was denounced as 
“a brew of hysteria, lies, dark fantasy 
and mumbo-jumbo”; the convention 
voted him full support “in his fight for 
vindication” and pledged the union will 
not rest until repeal of the Smith Act. 


SCREENING THREAT: Greatest im- 
mediate danger to the union was seen 
in the Coast Guard’s screening program 
under government “security” measures, 
The convention noted that the “screen- 
ing,” by its interference with the union 
hiring hall, was accomplishing what 18 
years of employer and government at- 
tacks had failed to do. It contrasted 


East Coast screening practice, where, 
it said, gangsters, gunmen, racketeers, 
thieves, loan sharks and ex-convicts are 
granted free access to the docks. 


To meet technological advances in 
the industry and to offset a threatening 
depression, the convention went 


... On record for a shorter work day 
with increased daily pay to enabie 
our members to be fully employed 
without lowering the total income of 
the individual worker, thus restoring 
and maintaining the American 
standard of living. 
All top officers of the union were 
re-nominated without opposition; in 
addition union veteran James Fantz 
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“HUGH BRYSON 
There was a reason behind 


of Portland, Ore., was nominated presi- 
dent pro tem to serve in the event 
Bridges’ conviction is upheld by the 
Supreme Court. 


Hugh Bryson indicted 

A new government attack was direct- 
ed against another independent West 
Coast maritime union. On April 7, 
Hugh Bryson, president of the Natl. 
Union of Marine Cooks & Stewards, 
was indicted by a federal grand jury 
on a charge of perjuring himself when 
he signed a Taft-Hartley non-Commu- 
nist affidavit. He was released on $5,000 
bail. The indictment came as _ his 
union’s general council was meeting 
to map next steps in a campaign for 
an immediate 9.5% wage increase and 
to fight off raiding by Harry Lunde- 
bere’s AFL maritime union, which has 
sponscred an organization under the 
same name. When Bryson was first 
called before the grand jury on March 





28, he said: 


“Lundeberg’s raiders are trying to 
use the grand jury at the expense 
of the taxpayers to help wreck the 
real MCS. if anyone should be in- 
vestigated it is those who oppose a 
truly democratic unien such as 
fours]. The men I saw go into that 
grand jury reom are known as raid- 
ers and union wreckers by 90% of 
the men and women who sail the 
ships. They were found guilty of anti- 
union raiding activity by an over- 
whelming vote of our union after a 
fair and democratic trial. We can’t 
help but wonder if this investigation 
isn't for the purpose of covering up 
gangsterism and discrimination, long 
opposed by MCS.” 

BEHIND THE MOVE: The indictment 
seemed a part of the government's re- 
fusal to grant an election to MCS; 
during the union’s general council 
meeting Bryson said: 


HARRY BRIDGES 


Labor's “greatest opportunity” 


“Our union is opposd to raiding 
and jurisdictional disputes. Fer two 
years an attempt has been made by 
another union to take Over our or- 
ganization. The ‘no action’ policy of 
the Natl. Labor Relations Board has 
contributed much to the uncertainty 
that has prevailed. For more than a 
year we have demanded an NLRB 
election to settle this issue. The gov- 
ernment has not yet set a date for 
that election. This is another threat 
to stabilization in the industry.” 

Of his indictment, Bryson said: 

“Frame-ups have become common 
in the maritime industry. This one 
will not affect the unity and soli- 
darity of our membership.” 

HOW TO CATCH ’EM: Indictments 
under the Taft-Hartley oath provision 
are part of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion’s get-tough policy toward labor; 
since the inauguration Congressional 
pressure for such indictments has in- 
creased. In February, Sen. Taft said: 


“They ought to prosecute more of 


these fellows. They may not be able 
to pin it on them all, but they can 
catch some of them with a jury.” 


Shortly before Bryson’s indictment, 
a similar one was returned against an 
official of a Cincinnati local of the Fur 
& Leather Workers Union; to date there 
has been only one such conviction. But * 
on April 9, a Justice Dept. official told 
a Congressional committee that many 
more indictments can be expected “in 
the near future.” 


THE PENNY CLASS: Back of the gov- 
ernment’s hostility to labor is a Big 
Business determination to keep wage 
increases this year, if any, in the penny 
class; a possibility of wage cuts looms 
in some industries. Under escalater 
clauses in contracts tying wages to the 
cost-of-living index millions of workers 
in auto, railroad and other fields have 
already taken reductions up to 3c an 
hour. The textile industry is demand- 
ing wage cuts; in the Northwest timber 
country the CIO Intl. Woodworkers 
have scaled down their wage demands 
by nearly half, still find employer asse- 
ciations refusing even to discuss “cost 
items” in new contracts. 


Mine, Mill's program 

The independent Mine, Mili & Smet- 
ter Workers Union at a recent executive 
beard meeting described depression 
conditions in the lead and zinc indus- 
tries as a “national emergency” ard 
mapped a militant ten-point prograrm 
to cope with the situation, but went 
ahead with demands for a general 
wage increase this year of ldc an hour 
plus substantial improvements’ in 
“fringe” benefits. The union took ac- 
count of increasing attacks on labor, 
but declared: 

“This year, things are different. 
The Eisenhower administration, with 
its ‘billionaire cabinet,’ makes things 
different. The danger of a depression 
soon not only in the non-ferrous 
metals industry but in all American 
industry, makes things different. The 
‘fight back’ spirit—spreading among 
workers, farmers, professionals, smaltt 
businessmen, aliens and naturalized 
citizens, Negroes and Mexican-Ameti- 
cans—makes things different, too.” 
Prospects for labor unity were seen 

by Mine, Mill as better than in years. 


CIO-AFL UNITY: But while progress 
was being: made in united labor action 
in some regional areas and some indtus- 
tries, top CIO-AFL unity talks were 
going slowly. A first meeting on April T 
produced a noncommittal statement 
and an announcement that a subcom- 
mittee was appointed “to study the 
possibility of eliminating raiding be- 
tween affiliates of the two organiza- 
tions, as a prerequisite to achieving 
labor unity.” The next full committee 
meeting was put off till June. 
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M. Franklyn (Maury) Mitchell 
OPTICIAN 
610 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 
Suite 405 Vandike 3530 
QUICK SERVICE—LOW PRICES 
Special consideration to 
GUARDIAN readers 














HARRY TANNER 


Used Cars 


2030 West Pico Blvd. 
Dunkirk 8-9917 





Spend a carefree, inexpensive vacation at 


friendly CAMP ALPINE Penna’s Cooperative Camp 


Last Year's High Standard of Food PLUS 
This Year's Complete Social Program 
Swimming e Hiking e Folk Dancing e Dramatics @ Arts & Crafts 
New Recreational Facilities e Day Camp Service for Small Children 
Cabins by the Week or Season. Plenty of Fresh Air and 
Sunshine in this Pennsylvania Dutch location. 
SOME VACANCIES STILL EXIST IN OUR CHILDREN’S CAMP 
For Information: 
Cheitenham 2774 or Write Box 337G, 1013 W. Lehigh Av., Phiia. 
Inquire About Our Special Group Rates For Children & Aduit Camp 
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Progressive Opticians 
Rapid Service Eyeglasses, Repairs 
Oculists’ Prescriptions 
Carefully Filled 
Special consideration to 
Guardian readers 

WM. L. GOLTZ ° 
6132 Wlishire Bvid. 
Los Angeles WAInut 1107 

















contemporary furniture 
at sensible prices 
campaign chairs — $10.95 


other items at great savings 
mason furniture co. 
503 N. Western Av. Hillside S111 








Westchester County 
VACATION SPOT FOR THE 
ENTIRE FAMILY 
Goldens Bridge Colony 
2-3-4 Rooms, All Impvts. 
Fach house on a garden 
Plot of 1 acre 
. Some units suitable 2 families 
Private Lake @ Day Camp 
Social Center 
44 mi. by N.Y. Central RR or 
Rt. 22 by car to Goldens Bridge, 
turn right on Rt. 138 for 4 mi. 
RENTING ON PREMISES 
Call AP %-4047 


— Interractal — 


SPRING VACATION 
at reduced rates! 
70-Acre Estate for Delightful 


Spring Walking. Famous Ridge- 
field Resort Food & Atmosphere 


Decoration Day Reservations 
Sheuld Be Made New! 

Catt Kidgeficta (Coan.) 6-6518 
N.Y. @fftee: AL 5-6268 : 
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It’s A Family Affair At 
TWIN PINES CAMP CO-OP 
On Mile-Longe Lake 
Only 50 miles from N. Y.C 
Progressive Day Camp for Chil- 
dren. Swimming, Boating, Arts 
& Crafts, Folk & Square Danc- 
ing, Tennis. 


Rustic Atmosphere, Congenial 
Informatity. A non - profit 
organization, 
Reasonable 

Weekly 
Rates 


Helen Wisot, 
Registrar 
179-11 
69th Av., 
Fiushing 
OL 8-7523 














CAMP MIDVALE 


Midvale, N. J, TErhune 5-2160 


A cooperative, interracial camp 
Only 35 mi. (i hr.) from N.Y.C. 


Reserve now for 


MAY DAY WEEKEND 


Camp fice, songs, dancing, 
sports activities, 


Only $8.50 Fei, nite til Sun. 
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CAMP WYANDOT 


MOUNT TREMPER, N. Y. 
CHILDREN’S CAMP 
Ages 8 to 16 


Interracial @ Non-Profit @e C0-ed 
Full or Part of Stnmee 
Moderate Kates 
National Cultural Program, 
Swimming, Boating, Hikes 
and Trips. 

Arts & Crafts, Dramatics, Music 
& Dance, Works Projects, 
Teen-Age Work Camps. 
Register at: 

49 E. 19th St. N.Y.C. AL 4-8257 
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ry CAMP WOODLAND 

> Phoenicia, N 

pan Interracial Canis Where 

es Children Live and Grow 

Happily Together 

> Co-kd Ages 6 thru 16 

pSeparate Work Camp for Teenagers 
Rounded program. Experienced, 
well-trained staff. Lake swim- 
ming & boating. All Sports. Rich 


cultural program, Exploratory 
P trips. 
NORMAN STUDER, Director 
> King St., N. Y. OR 5-4157 


Showing of CAMP COLOR FILM 
Aprit 25—at 32 p.m. 
w 235 EK. ith St. (bet, 2 ". 3 Avs.) 
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White tells Dulles: 
OK genocide pact 


 apecdogaa WHITE, exec. secy. of the 
Natl. Assn. for the Advancement 
of Colored People, said (WLIB network) 
Jast week that proposals by Sen. John 
W. Bricker (R-O.) and the American 
Assn. to change U.S. treaty-making 

ers stem from the “conservative 
ming of ABA” and the South. The 


rights.” 

The NAACP was participating in 
these campaigns: 
SCHOOLS: Dr. Frederic Wertham, 
psychiatrist, director of the LaFargue 
Clinic, N.Y.C., writes in The Journal 





orders and thus to constitute a pub- 
lic health problem. ... All the Negro 
children .. . who changed from seg- 
regated to integrated schools made 
distinctly better academic progress. 


POULTRY WORKERS: The 350 Negro 
employes of H & H Poultry Co., Shelby- 
ville, Del., beginning the fourth week 
of a striké for union recognition (Local 
262, Packing & Food Service Workers, 
CIO) and a minimum hourly wage of 
$1 with guaranteed 32-hour week, are 
supported by the NAACP in urging 
“immediate investigation by staie law 


epinion, and an order April 7 banning 
the railroad’s jimcrow practice, came 
in response to a suit filed by the L.A. 
branch, NAACP, on behalf of- four 
plaintiffs. Judge Green’s opinion over- 
ruled 15 jurisdictional objections raised 
by attorneys for the railroad, which 
had motioned to dismiss the NAACP 
complaint. 


S. CAROLINA TEACHERS: Thirty- 
three Negro school teachers of Horry 
Co., S.C., scene of widespread Klan 
terror for years, have joined the 


South “fears that international agree- ‘s ‘ enforcement agencies and [the Gov- NAACP, against which much of tbe 
3 of E i , ag i 

ments to regulate labor, education, that pecs om ee 108 agi ernor’s] office to prevent further KKK activity has been directed. The 

social security, legal procedures and gro students tO threats of violence.” The workers, NAACP’s legal attack on segregated 


other human rights” would weaken the 
“state’s rights’ bloc in Congress. 


White advised Secy. Dulles and the 
President to ratify the UN Genocide 
Convention and Declaration of Human 


all-white Delaware schools created no 
unpleasant incidents; despite “all the 
adults’ dire forebodings, . . . Negro and 
non-Negro children adjusted on the 
whole constructively and in a friendly 


earning from $8 to $16 a week (occu- 
pants of company shacks paying $7 
weekly and facing eviction), are har- 
assed by burning crosses and armed 
white deputies. A Negro CIO organizer 


schools in Clarendon Co. has boosted 
its support by Negro teachers to offset 
attempts to wreck it. 


YOUTH: The NAACP’s youth division 


























manner.” Wertham’s article is based has joined 15 other national youth or- 
| 
i é . : P : : was lynched here a few years ago. 7 oe 
| Rights in order to leave the Soviet on experiments connected with the suit , . 7 ganizations to sponsor the U.S. Assem- 
| Union | on the hook on the issue of against segregation in Delaware TRAVEL: “An illegal denial of equal- bly of Youth at the U. of Michigan, 
} eivil rights.” For the U.S.S.R. schools, among five cases argued before ity” under California law is what Sept. 3-8. One thousand young people 
i “will industriously quote Mr. the U.S. Supreme Court last December Municipal Court Judge Lucius T. Green from 16 to 30 are expected to discuss 
; Dulles’ words to millions of desperate by the NAACP. He found segregation of of Los Angeles called the segregating international, in relation to domestic, 
‘ people ... as evidence that the U.S. white and Negro children of south-bound Negroes boarding issues, all under the general head of 
is not going to fight for human ... to create potential mental dis- Southern Pacific trains in Calif. His “The World We Want.” én 
| ; 
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166 W. Washington, RA 6-9270. plements on Korea and China. 


TIRED OF CIPY? Try quiet coun- 











Sick eae me Box 161, Montrose, Calif. try life, beautiful surroundings, “a ” 
MOTHER'S DAY RECEPTION. — Also her 275 page book THE CHI- swimming, tennis, French cooking, Formerly “LATIN AMERICAN FACTS 
“They symbolize the hopes of all NESE CONQUER CHINA, $1. 2 hrs. from N.Y Write P. N. 
mankind.” Fri. evening, May 8, 1110 Also “I APPEAL,” Dean of Canter- Bouche Milen Hollow, Rhinebeck, 
S. Oakley Blyd. Adm: $1. Auspices: bury's leaflet on germ warfare, 10c. N. Y. : 7 ‘ ; a 
Political Victims Welfare Comm. Published by LATIN AMERICAN RESEARCH BUREAU 
Washington D.C. PUBLICATIONS 
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kD N. y. ENTERTAINER: | HOW TO BRING UP BABY] | IMPORTED 5OOKS ond $ a year 
; sh. Peace Chorus. Sun., May 10, PERIODIC 


CARE of the COMPLEXION 
HOME COOKING 
by a Soviet Housewife 


® LATEST FASHIONS 


835 pm. Odd Fellows Hall, 9th & 
' T, N.W. Don: $1. Wash. Comm. to 
Secure Justice in Rosenberg Case. 


TIKEHION SVOMUSHKIN 
ALITET GOES to the HILLS 
Fascinating Novel in English 
about the Chukchi people of the 
Far North. 


The excititig progressive publication 





Los Angeles VICTOR PERLO, author of “American Imperialism” says: 


| MPAR MAUD RUSSELL, publisher ° A MOTHER'S CONTRI- = Pg co =" “LATIN AMERICA TODAY is my main source of in- 
hen ~— 25 nda a BUTION TO PEACE color, 595 pages. $1.65. formation on events below the Rio Grande and their 
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By James Aronson 


|The storm over the Refregier murals --- and the Scudder school of history| 


HORTLY before the U.S. 

entered World War II, a 
competition was held among 
American artists to choose one 
to execute a series of murals 
in the Rincon Annex Post 
Office in San Francisco. The 
murals were to depict the 
growth of the San Francisco 
community from the Indian 
days to the building of the 
Golden Gate and beyond. 

Eighty-three artists compet- 
ed; the judges selected as the 
winner Anton Refregier, dis- 
tinguished artist and outspoken 
critic of decadent culture. 
Among the judges was the 
Rincon architect and deputy 
commissioner for design in the 
Federal Works Progress Ad- 
ministration, Gilbert S. Under- 
wood. 


“AND SO ON”: The war in- 
terrupted Refregier’s work a 
month after it was begun and 
it was not till 1946 that the 
artist continued on the $26,000 
project, most expensive in thee 
history of federal buildings. 
There were to be 27 panels (the 
finished work actually has 29) 
depicting among other things 
the Spaniards’ discovery of the 
Bay, the building of the mis- 
sions, the overland migrations, 
the fire of 1906, such na- 
tional figures of the Bay region 
as Luther Burbank and Bret 
Harte, “and so on,” according 
to a 1942 interview with Refre- 
gier by Alfred Frankenstein, 
art critic of the San Francisco 
Chronicle. The “and so on” 
proved also to be a part of the 
history of the Bay area, but 
somewhat less glorious—for ex- 
ample, the Mooney-Billings 
Case and the persecution of 
the Chinese. 


THE TIN HORNS: As Refre- 
gier proceeded with his work 
there came rumblings from 
patriotic societies and from 
Washington itself. In the fall 
of 1947 the storm broke. The 
artist completed a large port- 
rait of Franklin D. Roosevelt 
(dead two years). The portrait 
was rejected by Underwood on 
the ground that the govern- 
ment does “not advocate port- 
raits of prominent persons in 
a mural of this character” 
(Burbank and Robert Leuis 
Stevenson were already in). 


Early in 1948 Refregier fin- 
ished a panel portraying a 
memorial service for the dead 
in the bloody waterfront strike 
of 1934. One figure had an over- 
seas cap with the emblem of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 
The VFW raised the roof; the 
emblem was removed. Also re- 
moved from another panel, on 





WHY THE 
Refregier met all the objections to his original 


“1865” 


sketches. 


priest and the “scrawniness” of an Indian, 
there’s a reason why only the bottoms of the signs 
show in the picture at the right. 
Signs contained a reference to the 8-hour day (see 
above). But in 1947, the year of Taft-Hartley, the 
government considered the 8-hour day “contro- 
versial” and ordered Refregier not to refer to it. 


orders from Washington, was 
the figure of Tom Paine. 


THE “EARS”: A minor con- 
troversy, which produced a 
number of suppressed smiles, 
arose over what came to be 
known as the “Ears Panel.” 
Against a symbolic UN back- 
drop Refregier presented a 
group of people around a table. 
One of the figures, said critic 
Frankenstein, resembles Under- 
wood. That in itself is not 
unusual, he added: artists 
through history have included 
their friends and enemies in 
their work. But, viewed close 
up, he noted, the mural might 
indicate that the head of the 
figure—against the UN cres- 
cents—was sprouting the ears 
of a jackass. Refregier vehe- 
mently denied that such was 
his intent. 

But throughout the patriotic 
rumblings and the press “ex- 
posés” the murals have re- 
mained, highly praised by 
artists and art groups, includ- 
ing the San Francisco Art 
Society. 


JUST WAIT: In July, 1949, 
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been wonderful. 





| ANNOUNCING A SECOND PRINTING OF 
MEXICAN ART FOLIOS 

The response of GUARDIAN readers to the port- 

folio of Mexican Masters of Graphic Arts has 

Orders were received from 33 

states and Hawaii, Mexico, Canada and England. 


As a result our first printing has been sold out 
and we had to have a second printing. 


The portfolio includes eight full size (16x 20) 
reproductions by Mexican artists of the world 
famed Taller Graphica: one each by Pablo O’Hig- 
gins, Chavez Morado, Anguiano, Beltran, Gomez, 
and three by Leopoldo Mendez, who recently won 
an international peace prize. 


The price of the portfolio is $3 postpaid, 


Orders should be sent to MEXICAN ART FOLIOS, 
Room 400, 17 Murray Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
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CAME OUT 


Among them were the “fatness” of a 


And 


Originally the 


the GUARDIAN learned, Vice 
President Richard Nixon (then 
Congressman) wrote to Charles 
E. Plant, a VFW post com- 
mander in Hill Valley, Calif.: 
I wish to thank you for 
your letter inquiring as to 
whether anything can be 
done about the removal of 
communist art in your Fed- 


eral Building. ...As you 
suggested, I discussed the 
matter with Congressman 


[George A.] Dondero of Illi- 
nois, but we agreed that it 
would be impossible to obtain 
the removal of such art as 
long as the present admini- 
stration remains in power. 
At such time as we have 
a change in administration 
and in the majority in Con- 
gress I believe a committee 
of Congress should make a 
thorough investigation of this 
type of art in all government 
buildings with a view of ob- 
taining removal of all that is 


found inconsistent with 
American ideals and prin- 
ciples. 


IT’S ALL RED: In January, 
1953, a new administration took 
over and Rep. Dondero became 
chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Public Works, which 
supervises government  build- 
ings. The St. Louis Post Dis- 
patch (3/29/53) described Don- 
dero as 
... long a critic of modern 
art, of modern artists and 
American museums, all 
linked by him with commu- 
nism in his speeches before 
the House. 
On March 5 Rep. Hubert B. 





FOR SALE: 
2-story log cabin in 
Smoky Mountains... 
With 63 acres timber 
Wild mountain stream 
Joins Cherokee 
National Forest 
Suitable for camp, 
clubhouse, home for 
nature-lovers, creative 
workers 
Prospectus on request 
Ernest man 
Tumbling Creek 
Erwin (R2) Tenn. 














Scudder (R-Calif.), a Sebas- 
topol real estate dealer, intro- 
duced a bill, HR 211, which 
would order the U.S. Admini- 
strator of General Services 


. .. to take such action as 
may be necessary for the 
prompt removal of the mural 
paintings on the lobby walls 
of the Rincon Annex Post 
Office Bldg. 


In the Congressional Record 
(March 5) Scudder explained: 


The murals contain subtle 
ridicule of characters who 
are supposed to represent the 
American people. [They] are 
an insult to the state... to 
the intelligence . .. and anti- 
American in motif. 


FERGiIT IT! Federated Press 
correspondent John B. Stone 
called on Scudder for some de- 
tail. Here’s what he said: 
“What if all this [the 
Refregier murals] was a part 
of American history? We 
want to forget it... .And the 
race business, why bring that 
up? We fought a civil war 
over that once. Let’s forget 
it. . . . Probably it’s true the 
Catholic missions rounded up 
the Indians and made them 
build the missions whether 
they liked it or not... .” 
There were many organiza- 
tions backing him up, he said, 
among them the American 
Legion, the VFW, Daughters of 
the American Revolution and 
the Grand Parlor of the Sons 
of the Golden West. Walter F. 
Postel, a member of the Par- 
lor’s Americanism Committee, 
had this to say: 
“One [panel] is in refer- 
ence to the ‘Four Freedoms.’ 
The head of the family there 





In memoriam to 


Capt. Paul Kamen 
Killed April 20, 1945 














shown wears a red tie, while 

the boy reads a large red- 

covered book. The predomi- 
nating color in the panels is 
red. These murals are defi- 
nitely subversive.” 

NEVER SAID iT: As to the 

quality of the adverse criticism, 

critic Frankenstein declared: 

“The majority of the people 

who have gone on record as 
opposing and denouncing the 
murals and calling for their 
destruction have never both- 
ered to look at them.” 

Most of those who have 
looked are unalterably opposed 
to the destruction. The national 
convention of Artists Equity, 
meeting in St. Louis last 


e a“ : 
month, called on “everyone in- 


terested in American culture to 
take steps to cause the defeat” 
of HR 211. The Natl. Council 
of the Arts, Sciences and Pro- 
fessions joined the fight, asked 
that letters be written to Rep. 
Dondero (House Office Bldg., 
Washington, D.C.) urging his 
committee not to report the 
bill out. 


A CREDO: Of his own work 
Refregier said: 

“There are those who 
would like to erase some re- 
grettable parts of our historic 
heritage with a big historic 
lie. In my insistence on deal- 
ing with history honestly, I 
could not omit such historic 
facts as the persecution of 


the Chinese or the Mooney } 


Billings Case. I knew I woul 
step on some tender toes, 
particularly in those quarters 
which never raise a voice 
against the overwhelming 
emphasis in our present day 
culture permeated with bru- 
tality, mysticism, a negation 
of life, a degradation of man, 

“Had I painted the murals 
when I won the competition, 
in the calmer days of the 
Roosevelt administration, 
there would have been much 
less fuss, and the only ques- 
tion would have been—did I, 
as an artist, perform the job 
well?” 
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